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Christmas Comfort 


HRISTMAS is traditionally a season of merriment 

and good fare, of feasting and foolishness, of open- 
handed charity and benevolence. The tradition still 
holds, for in all these ways Christmas 1937 will repro- 
duce the characteristics of its predecessors. Yet, slowly 
perhaps, the manner of celebrating the Christmas festival 
is changing, for it is becoming less a public than a 
private occasion. There is, in fact, no time of the year 
when the average citizen withdraws more completely 
and more gratefully to his domestic hearth. The family 
nowadays is a smaller and a quieter unit than in the 
days of DickENs or WASHINGTON IrviNG. Partly for this 
reason, partly because of the growing need for relaxa- 
tion and reflection imposed by the pressure of modern 
life, Christmas has become a time when each of us can 
quietly take stock of the path that has been followed in 
the past year and of the untrodden way that lies ahead 
m the New Year. 

Several facts conspire to make this Christmas a 
quieter time, so far as public affairs are concerned, than 
either of its two predecessors. Last year the whole British 
Commonwealth had not yet recovered from the shock of 
the Abdication of Kinc Epwarp VIII, which, for a 
time, sadly disturbed the even surface of British con- 
stitutional equanimity. Two years ago Christmas came 
close on the heels of another episode which had stirred 
popular feeling to an unusual degree, the proposal for 
the partition of Abyssinia made by M. Lavat and Sir 
SamugL Hoare, leading to the enforced resignation of 
one of the principal members of the British Cabinet and 
the grave embarrassment of the whole Government. 


In the outside world also Christmas has come in the 
last two years at a moment of considerable tension. Two 
years ago the conflict between Italy and the League of 
Nations was still at its height and the Italian attack 
on a fellow-member of the League had not yet achieved 
even apparent success. Last year at this time we were 
passing through the most dangerous period of the 
Spanish conflict, and the risk of hostilities between the 
Great Powers was so great that an urgent request to 
Berlin to help stem the tide of ‘‘ volunteers ’’ was 
despatched by Britain and France on Christmas Eve 
itself. 

Japanese aggression in China is doing what it can this 
year to supply a Christmas crop of sensations. But in 
Europe, though nobody would wish to deny the con- 
tinued gravity of the tension that exists between the 
Great Powers, there has been some relaxation in recent 
weeks of the more urgent and immediate apprehensions. 
And in the sphere of domestic politics Great Britain has 
fallen back into that state of restful ennui that seems, 
with rare exceptions, to be the rule under Conservative 
administrations. 

There is a week of 1937 still to go and much in these 
times can blow up in a week. But, saving some startling 
calamity, 1937 has established the welcome reputation of 
being better than was feared. All those who were 
informed of the state of the world at large entered upon 
the year with the gravest fears. These have not 
materialised. Whether the state of the world is, on 
balance, better or worse to-day than a year ago, it is 
hardly yet possible to say. But at least another year 
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has gone by in comparative peace. The qualification is 
needed, for in Spain the civil conflict still rages in all its 
bitterness, and in the Far East Japanese aggression, 
endemic for six years past, has blazed up into a new 
and most destructive war. But neither the war in Spain 
nor the war in China has yet provoked an open conflict 
in which more than one of the Great Powers is engaged 
at the same time. This comparative peace has been 
bought only at the cost of still further retreats by the 
democratic Powers in the face of ever bolder aggression. 
We are thus still buying time, and history alone will 
be able to say whether our purchase has been a good 


In the economic sphere also, 1937 has not precisely 
lived up to the expectations that were held of it twelve 
months ago. The surprises have, in the main, been on 
the unfavourable side. There were few people a year 
ago, for example, who realised that Stock Exchange 
values were then standing at their peak. There were few 
who foresaw the weakness that was to afflict the majority 
of commodity markets. There were few who predicted a 
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recession of industry and trade in the United States 
which, on its smaller scale, has proceeded even mor 
rapidly than the sensational slump of 1929. Yet in spite 
of these disappointments, there is enough and to spare 
in the economic record of 1937 for which to be thank. 
ful. For at least three-quarters of the year the expansion 
of enterprise has continued as fast as ever, and the check 
to further progress administered in the last three months 
of the year has so far been only a surface modification 
of widespread prosperity. Nearly a third of a million 
more people have drawn wages this Christmas week 
than last year, and the British people as a whole have 
more money to spend this Christmas than ever before. 

There is ground, then, for thanksgiving this Christ- 
mas, even though there are possibilities in the future 
gtim enough to appal any thinking man who attempts 
to outline the course of the next few years. But if, twelve 
months hence, we can say of 1938 as we now say of 1937 
that the worst fears have not materialised, that in itself, 
in this troubled age, will be a source of Christmas 
comfort. 


Fire 


" ING out the old Free State! Ring in the new 

Eire, or, in the English language, Ireland,’’ will 
be the message of the bells of Dublin on December 2oth. 
For that is the day on which the new Irish constitution 
will come into force, and that is the full new title of the 
State which MR DE VALERA will rule. 

The addition of a familiar English name was the 
work, not of those who drafted the constitution, but 
of the Dail in amending it. Gaelic may indeed become 
the future vehicle of Irish thought and sentiment, but it 
was not for “‘ Ould Eire ”’ that the Irish political heroes, 
from WoLFEe Tone to EAMON DE VALERA, fought and 
(many of them) died. So in the English language the 
Irish Free State becomes Ireland—a confusing nomen- 
clature, since six of the thirty-two counties of Ireland 
are actually outside, but significant of the mood in 
which the whole new constitution has been framed. 
Article 2 of the constitution runs thus: ‘‘ The national 
territory consists of the whole island of Ireland, its 
islands and the territorial seas.’’ Article 3 provides that 
“* pending the re-integration of the national territory ”’ 
the laws of the Parliament now to be established shall 
apply over the same area as those of the Irish Free 
State. But the general terms of the constitution, from 
the declaration of “‘ inalienable, indefeasible and sove- 
reign *’ rights to the absolute prohibition of legal 
divorce, must be taken as applying, in the minds of its 
framers, to the whole of Ireland, including that portion 
which is in fact alienated and not sovereign. 

The constitution, indeed, serves a declaratory as well 
as an operative purpose. The new organs of government 
that it sets up, and the rules it makes for their function- 
ing, are in many ways less important than the expres- 
sion it gives to Irish phobias and Irish dreams. It does 
not, in so many words, read Eire out of the British 
Commonwealth, though the only hint of continued 
membership is in the paragraph permitting the Govern- 
ment, in conducting its external relations, to use or 
adopt any instrument or method of procedure ‘‘ used or 
adopted for the like purpose by the members of any 
group or league of nations with which the State is or 
becomes associated for the purpose of international co- 
operation in matters of common concern.’’ But the con- 
stitution takes bell, book and candle to the English 
monarchy. With superstitious care it avoids calling the 


bogey by its name, cumbrously assuming for ‘‘ the 
people ’’ the powers and rights exercisable in or for 'the 
Irish Free State immediately before December 11, 1936, 
by ‘‘ the authority in which the executive power of 
Saorstat Eireann was then vested.’’ The significance of 
the date is that on that day, when Kinc Epwarp VIII's 
abdication took effect, a Saorstat law was passed which 
relegated the Crown to the position of being nothing 
more than an instrument—and an optional one at that— 
of external relations. 

It must not, therefore, be assumed that the new con- 
stitution is completely republican. It contains no men- 
tion of a republic, and the powers of the new President 
(who is to be elected for seven years with the right of 
re-election once) resemble those of a restricted constitu- 
tional monarch rather than those of most republican 
heads of States. He is even provided with a Privy 
Council in the shape of a Council of State, though 
this is only an advisory and not an executive body. 
The pattern of Bunreact na Eireann is not the French 
or the American but the British constitution. Indeed, 
the President of Ireland has in many ways less legal 
power than the British King or a Dominion Governor- 
General; for he is more closely hemmed in by written 
and formal limitations on his action. For instance, he is 
left no elbow-room whatever in calling upon a states- 
man to form a Government, but under the constitution 
he must appoint his Prime Minister on the nomination 
of the Dail. 

Experience alone can decide whatever difficulties may 
be in store when the parties in the Déil are nicely 
balanced, or when none of them has an absolute 
majority, or when parties themselves are split over rival 
personalities. Even now Mr DE VALERA’S party has no 
absolute majority, though he himself stands out so far 
above other personalities that the choice could not be in 
doubt. The system of proportional representation 1m- 
posed by the new constitution makes a succession of 
parliamentary deadlocks far more likely under the Irish 
than under the British system, particularly if propot- 
tional representation becomes really effective through 
the enlargement of the constituencies. Powerful voices 
are being raised in Ireland to-day to urge that the corol- 
lary of P.R. in the Dail elections is P.R. in the Dail’s 
choice of Ministers, and the abandonment of party 
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overnment. This may yet prove the inevitable by- 
product of the rigidities imposed ‘upon the President 
by the new constitution—a possibility doubtless unfore- 
seen by its draughtsmen. 

Eire begins its fresh career with the Presidency in 
commission. Our contemporary, Dublin Opinion, in its 
Christmas pantomime scene, depicts the President as 
no more than a pair of striped trousers climbing the 
beanstalk to the land ‘‘ above politics.’’ But the mystery 
that has enveloped the choice of candidates must soon 
be dispersed, for the first President must enter upon 
his office not later than one hundred and eighty days 
after the constitution comes into force—that is to say, 
by June 20, 1938. A contested election (on the basis 
of the single transferable vote) might possibly be an 
exciting trial of Irish political trends. It must not be for- 
gotten that MR DE VALERa’s party received only 45 per 
cent. of the votes cast at the general election in July, 
or that the constitution itself was approved by a majority 
of only five to four, and by less than 40 per cent. of the 
total electorate. 

This is not to suggest that the constitution itself, once 
in force, will be an object of envenomed opposition in 
Ireland by any but a few extreme republicans or die- 
hard imperialists. Englishmen, for their part, cannot 
be expected to like it, but they cannot help raising 
their hats to the ingenuity with which MR DE VALERA 
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and his friends have expressed their faith in constitu- 
tional terms while leaving the British and the Irish Red- 
mondite minority to dream unawakened their dream of 
Ireland as an equal partner in the British Common- 
wealth. MR DE VALERA clamped his jaws upon the doc- 
trine of external association in 1920, and has now at last 
swallowed his mouthful of it. But is the British Com- 
monwealth relationship itself now more than external 
association? It is true that Ireland’s new form of 
Government and declaration of rights may give rise to 
certain awkwardnesses in her relations with the Crown, 
with Great Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth. 
Such friction, however, is unlikely to be more trouble- 
some than the checks and complications that lie in shoals 
within the new constitution itself. Unless Mk DE VALERA 
hurries he may find that after December 29th his de- 
cision to recognise Italy’s empire of Abyssinia will be 
challenged, not by the British Crown, but by the Irish 
Courts under the fine clauses of Article 29, which run: 
“‘ Treland affirms its devotion to the ideal of peace and 
friendly co-operation amongst nations founded on inter- 
national justice and morality. . . . Ireland accepts the 
generally recognised principles of international law as 
its rule of conduct in its relations with other States.’’ 
The postman, clearly, must not be tardy in delivering 
MR DE VALERA’s Christmas message of peace and good- 
will to the Palazzo Venezia. 


Italy’s Mineral Resources 


IKE Germany, Italy has embarked on a policy of 

self-sufficiency. The needs of national defence, the 
protection of Italian currency and trade, and the desire 
to develop ic resources to feed a population 
encouraged by special inducements to breed and 
multiply are the reasons oe for this campaign. More- 
over, the application of economic sanctions by the 
League in 1935 to restrain Italian aepene in Abyssinia 
undoubtedly strengthened Signor Mussolini’s resolve to 
achieve autarky at all costs; and prompted a more 
stringent control over Italian foreign trade and exchange 
transactions. 


It is doubtful, however, whether autarky can be even 
moderately successful in Italy. Perhaps in agriculture 
some degree of self-sufficiency may be achieved, but the 
deficiencies of Italy’s mining and metallurgical equip- 
ment set a well-defined limit to the success of her present 
policy. She has inadequate workable deposits of many 
essential minerals, of coal, iron ore and petroleum. She 
is largely dependent on foreign supplies of ferrous and 
ferro-alloy minerals. 

The most marked shortage is of fuel. Italy needs 
nearly 12 million tons of coal every year, and her annual 
production of coal and lignite is less than one million 
tons. whee Tg hopes to uce about 4 million 
tons annually from Istria and inia; but even then 
she will need to supplement her resources by imports. 

y seed of sanctions, supplies from the 
United Kingdom dwindled to 77,000 tons in the first 
half of 1936; and Italy now depends largely on Germany 
and Poland. The German supply of coal to Italy rose to 
7-4 million tons in 1935 3.23 million tons in the 
half of 1936. And an agreement with Poland to 
produce an import of 1.3 million tons took effect recently. 


There is a similar deficiency of petroleum. Italy 
consumes 1} to 2 million tons annually, and her pro- 
duction from home sources is only 20,000 tons; though 
she refines something like three-quarters of a million 
tons from imported crude oils. Intensive efforts have 


a 


genazione Combustibili was recently formed under State 


auspices with a capital of 400 million lire. This company 
has two hydrogenation plants under construction at Bari 
and Leghorn to treat crude Albanian oil. 


Italy’s shortage of iron is equally striking. It became 
acute in the later months of 1936, when naval orders 
and oil contracts made large demands on the iron and 
steel industry. Normally the Italian production of iron 
ore amounts to only a half to three-quarters of a . 
millions tons annually, and to make on an average 
just over two million tons of steel yearly Italy must 
import ore and scrap from abroad. Early in 1936 the 
Steel Scrap Buying Cartel was formed, because of a 
serious shortage of scrap largely due to Government 
restrictions on imports. Recently, however, all countries 
have found it difficult to obtain scrap, and Italy’s import 
has fallen from one million tons in 1935 to 400,000 tons 
in 1936. 

Italy is also dependent on ae. for adequate 
supplies of ferro-alloy minerals. She produces only 
25,000 tons of low-grade manganiferous ores annually, 
and needs 90,000 tons every year, which will not be met 
from home output even if the development of new mines 
in Cosenza and at Pisa is remarkably successful. In 1934 
Italy imported 65,284 tons of manganese ore, and 49,122 
tons in the first half of 1935. 

Italy is no better supplied with precious metals. The 
gold production of Piedmont is no more than 8o kilo- 

es a year; and the silver derived from Italy’s base 
metal properties amounts normally to under 20 per cent. 
of her annual requirements. In spite of high hopes of 
Abyssinia as a producer of precious metals, it is pro- 
bable that the geologists and mining engineers are right 
when they say that no workable gold or silver will be 
found there. 

Thus the task of achieving self-sufficiency in fuel, 
ferrous minerals and precious metals is probably beyond 
Italy’s powers of adjustment. On the other hand, Italy 
is more adequately endowed with non-ferrous and non- © 
metallic minerals. Her production of zinc ore in 1935 
had a metal content of about 53,000 tons, and her 
resources should satisfy Italian requirements for seven 
more decades. Cheap water power, high tariffs and sub- 
stantial subsidies have in this instance been effective. 
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chiefly from Mexico and S$ Italy has only a few 
high-grade lead deposits. , although Italian 
mines are not yet capable of producing the tonnage of 
ore required by the smelters and for munition manufac- 
ture, domestic production has been increased by over 
50 per cent. since 1933. Similarly, although Italy has 
no important copper deposits, she produces nearly 2,000 
tons of cement copper annually, with a copper content 
of 75 per cent., from her copper-bearing pyrites. 
In 1935, in addition, she imported 88,000 tons, mainly 
from the United States, Chile and Portuguese Africa. 
But she is replacing copper by aluminium in the building, 
automobile and electrical industries. 


Indeed, Italy’s position is notably favourable in the 
production of aluminium. Her plants produce 36,000 
tons of Al.O: and over 15,000 tons of the metal annu- 
ally. Bauxite ore is abundant in Istria and water-power 
is cheap; production has been enormously increased. 
There are large reserves on the Adriatic coasts and in 
the Appennines. Output figures are given below :— 


1913 1923 1929 1935 
Aluminium (metric tons) ... 874 1,480 7,373 15,110 
Bauxite (metric tons) ...... 7,000 95,000 192,774 174,000 


In 1935 total imports of 30,359 tons of lead came 
erthel 


Moreover, experiments are being made to produce 
aluminium economically from leucite, found in practi- 
cally unlimited quantities and yielding potash salts 
for agricultural purposes. 


Italy is similarly well supplied with mercury and ele- 
mental sulphur. The improvement in prices and foreign 
demand since 1934 has led to a striking increase in mer- 
cury production and export. The Tuscan mines have an 
annual production of 1,500 tons, and the Idria mine of 
500 tons, though this mine will soon be exhausted. As 
Italian consumption is only 100 tons a year, however, 
her importance in the world market for mercury has 
only an indirect bearing on her campaign for self- 
sufficiency. A similar position exists with regard to 
elemental sulphur, in the production of which Italy and 
Sicily are second only to the United States. Here the 
problem is one of export sales, marketing arrangements 
and world prices. 


When all is considered, however, Italy is poorer even 
than Ja in her domestic supplies of strategic 
minerals. Intensive efforts have been made to find new 


ITaALy’s MINERAL PRODUCTION, ETC. 


(In metric tons) 
Reserves Domestic 

— ee 
Coal 6....0scscecees 220 million tons 953,250 = 1,000,000 
Iron ore ........- 10 million tons 650,000 880,000 
Pig iron ......... vk 625,741 747,351 
Steel.......:2200008 ote 2,209,177 = 2,024,577 
Pyrites ........+++. 25 million tons 784,000 865,000 
ZiNC OTE «...++04 9 million tons 234,000 326,000 
BIRT cavcccisceicages on 27,000 27,171 
Lead ore ......... 39,000 49,000 
EMRE Seresecceces sds 19,300 22,400 
Bauxite ......... 15 million tons 174,000 262,000 





minerals in Ethiopia, Somaliland and Eritrea. The Com- 

ia Mineraria Ethiopica with a capital of {215,053 
has been formed to explore coal deposits in I East 
Africa, and about {130 millions have been spent since 
1934 in African conquest and exploitation. The Institute 
for Industrial Reconstruction, initially founded in 1933, 
was reorganised last June and given permanent functions. 
A sum aggregating {11 millions was placed at its disposal, 
to enable it to take up new shares in industrial under- 
takings engaged in re-armament activities, or the de- 
velopment of Italy’s self-sufficiency policy, or in the agri- 
cultural and industrial sere sutsen of Abyssinia. At the 
same time the Iron Finance Company was formed with 
a capital of {9.7 millions, to which the Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction will transfer its shareholdings 
in the Ilva, Terni and two other iron works. Last October 
the Italian Cabinet gave its approval to the imposition 
of a 10 per cent. levy on the capital and reserves of joint- 
stock companies. This is expected to yield nearly {50 
millions, and is designed to defray part of the cost of the 
Abyssinian war, the economic development of Ethiopia 
and the prosecution of the re-armament programme. 
More generally, through the Ministry of Corporations, 
drastic measures have been taken to regulate mineral pro- 
duction and trade. Export premiums on zinc concentrates 
to increase lead output; the abolition of import duties on 
many raw materials; the licensing of imports over the 
whole range of and raw materials; and the 
devaluation of the lira; all these devices have been 
adopted to minimise Italy’s deficiencies. In the long 
run, however, the most Italy can do—and the best— 
is to trade more freely. She cannot become self-sufficient. 


A Year’s New Capital 


T is more than a trite commonplace to say that the year 
1937 was unlike all its predecessors in the new issue 
market. During its course a great deal of new money was 
borrowed, yet somehow the market never became really 
active. Four main factors shaped the mould in which the 
year’s events were cast. In the first place, industrial pro- 
duction reached an all-time high peak. Secondly, in- 
terest rates rose perceptibly in the first half of the year, 
but achieved rock-like stability in the second half. 
Thirdly, equity share prices wavered, declined and, 
finally, slumped. And last, but certainly not least, the 
Treasury was not content with its réle of point-duty 
policeman, but re-entered the gilt-edged market as a 
borrower on its own behalf, with the issue of the first 
tranche of its Defence Loan. 

The tables set out on the next page show that the ’s 
direct public offerings (our ‘‘ old basis ’’ figures, in Tables 
I and II) were almost identical with those of 1936, which 
were two and a half times as large as in 1931, the worst 
year of depression, but only a little more than two-thirds 
of those of 1928, the best pre-depression year. If the com- 
putation be extended to include all new capital in which 
Stock Ex dealings were authorised, the total 
(Table III “‘ New Basis’’), it will be seen, was 7} per 
cent. lower than in 1936, but 28 per cent. higher in 
1935. Of the aggregate amount of £458 millions thus 
arrived at, 84} per cent. was destined for employment at 


home, 14 per cent. for the Empire and a mere 1} per 
cent. for foreign countries. The new domestic capital 
was shared almost equally between gilt borrowers, 
like the Government, certain municipal authorities and 
public boards, and “‘ other borrowers,’’ who were mainly 
home industrial companies. The largest industrial 
borrowers were mining companies and iron, steel and en- 
gineering concerns. The ~“‘ exploration, financial and 
investment trust "eee of companies, however, easily 
outdistanced any other single group of non-Government 
capital raisers. And the stream of conversion issues 
(Table IV), after achieving torrent-like force in 1933-35; 
was reduced to little more than a rivulet. 


There were, in fact, three differentiated types 
of borrowers in the past year, who, them, larg’ 


monopolised the market. The first included the Briti 

Government and its protégés. The Treasury found no 
new public works project, of national importance, to 
back with its guarantee, though the final instalment of 
London Electric Transport stock duly appeared in 
January. But it lost no time in issuing the first £100 
millions of Defence Bonds, on an unreceptive market, 
after the i eee aber Ot Pick 
of the Tithe Act had its sequel in opening o air 
Exchange dealings, in , in ions 0 
Redemption Stock. Onenaibiy. tai Covenant 1s 
adamantine in opposition to the conception of a National 
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Board; actually, an increasingly important 
ae ae the new issue market is coming directly or 
indirectly under its control. In the past year its own 
creations of gilt-edged securities represented nearly one- 
third of the total of new securities of all kinds which 
received ‘‘ ission to deal.’’ In coming months the 
list will be extended by further issues for Defence anor 
the creation of anything up to £76} millions of new st 
for the purchase of mining royalties. If account be taken, 
also, of the fact that other gilt-edged domestic borrowers, 
like the municipal corporations, can make long-term 
offers to the public only on official “‘ advice ’’ as to 
amounts, times and terms, while all overseas issues 
require a specific Treasury visa, then it would appear 
(on the evidence of Table III) that approximately half 
the total new borrowing of 1937 has been subject to 
official direction in one form or another. 

A second type of borrower, of which the public have, 
possibly, seen a little more than enough in 1937, has been 
the new company—usually of small size—whose creation 
is a function of contemporary Stock Exchange activity. 
The stream of ulative company issues has, however, 
tended mi to slacken in recent months, and is 
unlikely to regain its earlier pace and volume in the 
absence of a marked revival in equity share dealings. 

Finally, special comment may be reserved for an in- 
fluential category of borrowers who never come to the 
issue market at all—established industrial and commer- 
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cial concerns who finance their capital extensions out of 
their own accumulated earnings. An approximate idea 
of their importance may be deduced from the fact that 
(Tables V and VI), out of £255 millions of new company 
securities to which facilities for Stock Exchange dealings 
were granted in 1937, only {100 millions were issued by 
means of a prospectus or offer for sale. The process of 
internal capital accretion is continuous—our records of 
industrial profits show that some 2,109 companies added 
£724 millions to their reserves in the first eleven months 
of this year. Figures of capital which has obtained 
“* Permission to Deal ’’ afford no reliable measure of the 
extent of this class of “ borrowing ’’ in any one year; for 
a single bonus share issue may confer de jure status on 
capital which has been accumulating, de facto, over a 
considerable period. But of the growing importance of 
the custom of financing industry from within rather than 
from without, and of its far-reaching reactions on the 
public issue market, there can be no question whatever. 

On page 665 we give a supplementary table, showing 
some of the largest individual offers during the past year. 
The conclusion suggested by our figures, taken as a 
whole, is clear. Given the probable continuance of rela- 
tively low interest rates and the absence of any strik- 
ing recession in industrial activity, the extent to which 
new securities will be created in the near future depends 
largely on Government policy, on the one hand, and the 
decisions of company directors, on the other. 





TABLE I 
Tota. BorRow1nG BY Direct Pusiic OFrrer (OLp Basis) 


[(Million £) 







1928 ...... 83-9 14:9 | 164-8 | 263-6 63-2 | 42-3 | 369-1 | 100 
1929 ...... 65-4 8-3 | 124-3 | 198-0 61-0 | 26-2 | 285-2 77 
1930 ...... 65-6 41-7 63-3 | 170-6 61-4 | 35-8 | 267-8 73 
1931 ...... 10-7 8-0 35-8 54-5 38-5 9-1 | 102-1 28 
1932 ..,.... 102-7 28-8 31-6 | 163-1 25-5 0-3 | 188-9 51 
1933 ...... 150-8 24-5 34-9 | 210-2 29-2 5-4 | 244-8 66 
1934 ...... 44-1 36-1 57-5 | 137-7 29-9 1-5 | 169-1 46 
1935 ...... 88-0 51-1 81-6 | 220-7 15-2 0-2 | 236-1 64 
1936 ...... 60-2 79-5 90-6 | 230-3 24-7 0-7 | 255-7 69 
1937 ...... 95-8 43-7 84-7 | 224-2 21-1 6-3 | 251-6 68 





® Including county and public board loans. 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (EXCLUDING 
CONVERSIONS) 


! 
| 


* Includes £67,500,000 bonus share of F. W. Woolworth and Company. 













TABLE Iil 
Tota BORROWING, INCLUDING ‘‘ PERMISSION TO Dera ”’ 
(New Basis) 


(Million £) 





* Including county and public board loans. 


TABLE IV 
CONVERSION IssuEs (OLD Basis) 
CALENDAR YEARS 


(Million £) 


| 00s | rose | 100s | 1006 | 00 





TABLE V 


Totat Company Issuzs sy Prospectus (OLD Basis) 
CALENDAR YEARS 


. (Million £) 


=p [=| = [=| 


TABLE VI 
Totat Company Issugs (NEw Basis) 
(Million £) 
Year Year Y 
1935 1936 1937 
Debentures ...........++++ 46-7 35-6 26-8 
Preference .......++.++++s 48-4 41-6 30-6 
Ordinary ........:.++00e+ 115-6 268-0 197-7 
Total  .....00 e008 210-7 345-2 255-1 
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South American Republics 


OUTH AMERICA is sometimes described as the 
S sixth continent. The name is apt. Geographically, 
the connection of the great tri mass of South 
America with North America is slight. Politically, South 
America stands apart from the whole of the rest of the 
world. It is neither the home of Great Powers nor under 
their domination. With the exception of the three 
Guianas, the whole of the mainland is divided between 
ten independent republics, none of which is even re- 
motely under the control of any external power. Argen- 
tina has many ties with Great Britain; Brazil has formany 
years had close relations with the United States; there is 
a traditional friendship between Chile and Germany; 
and all ten republics keep in close contact with the 
sources of their languages and culture, Spain and Por- 
tugal. But these relations are no more than the special 
ties of blood or interest which unite all sovereign states. 
South America was hardly at all ae into the Great 
War. Brazil did, indeed, formally declare war upon 
Germany, but her co-operation was not very active, and 
the other nine republics remained neutral. The conti- 
nent is thus in a category of its own. Undeveloped but 
independent; sovereign but playing no part, active or 
passive, in the game of world politics, it is hardly re- 
markable that South America stands somewhat outside 
the main stream of world affairs. 

In history, both before and after what we with our 
European arrogance call the discovery of America, the 
southern half of the great double continent was the 
senior partner. Before the coming of the Conquistadores 
the west coast at least was more thickly populated and 
far more advanced in civilisation than the areas which 
now form the United States. Moreover, the European 
discoverers turned their attention earlier and more 
thoroughly to the South than to the North. When the 
Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts Bay the Spanish 
system of viceroyalties and audiencias was Sone 
almost a century old in the South. Why, then, is it that 
North America, with so late a start, has left South 
America so far behind? 

The answer to this comprehensive question, and much 
else besides, can be derived from a most useful volume 
recently published by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.* This book, which grew out of one of 
the Chatham House study groups, brings together a 
mass of information which had formerly to be sought 
from an intensive reading of many authorities, and it 
will therefore by itself do a great deal to remove some of 
the ignorance of this vast area which afflicts many 
Euro who are otherwise well acquainted with the 
world. Some explanation of the slow development of 
South America can be found in the methods pursued by 
the Spaniards. Not only was the political administra- 
tion closely centralised, but trade was also confined to 
very narrow channels. It was not until 1778 that per- 
mission was given for direct trade from Buenos Aires 
to Spain; until then the only permitted route was the 
long and incredibly difficult trail along and across the 
Andes to the isthmus of Panama. When Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Charleston were already 
flourishing ports, the great River Plate saw only one 

_in every six weeks. 

mercantilism, however, must not be exclusively 
blamed for what is largely geography’s fault. South 
America lacks all North America’s advantages. In 
minerals, despite all the wealth of the Incas, it is very 
poor. Its greatest width is in the tropics, where inten- 
sive development is impossible. The interior of the con- 
tinent is as inaccessible as the Middle West is open. The 
Andes, the longest and, save for the Himalayas, the 
highest mountain chain in the world, impose an in- 
pe yr te to a ae circulation. As a re- 

» the repu are still very largely composed of 
coastal or river settlements, isolated from each other by 
eo oaaier _ Oxford University 


distance. They all trade outwards with the rest of the 


‘ world rather than with each other, and in almost every 


case it is easier to get from the chief port of a country 
to Europe than to many parts of its own hinterland, 
Only in Argentina has there been anything approaching 
intensive development, and Argentina is more favoured 
than her neighbours by her temperate climate and by the 
extent of her fiat and fertile pampas. 

In spite of this isolation, there are surprisingly many 
similarities between the different republics. Brazil is an 
exception to many of the generalisations : she is the only 
Portuguese-speaking republic, the only one which has 
experimented with monarchy. But even in Brazil the 
underlying forces of geography and history work out 
in the same patterns as in the other states. Politics, for 
example, has its local variations. But everywhere there 
is the dominance of personalismo, the mixture of demo- 
cratic forms with the individual authority of the 
caudillo, which leads to endless revolutions and coups 
d’état. In all the republics the basic issues of politics 
tend to be the same. The land and its ownership, the 
state and the church, centralism versus federalism—the 
political battles between Liberales and Comnservadores 
have nearly always hinged on one or more of these 
controversies. 

From the long-term point of view, the most interest- 
ing question for South America is that of population. 
The present yam, “eso of the population varies much 
more than most Europeans realise. Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia are predominantly Indian countries. The small 
half-breed or mestizo population in each country has 
played the largest part in running these countries 


hitherto, but the Indians are ming politically con- 
scious and these three countries may develop “— 
the same lines as Mexico, where Indian 


emergence 
agrarian radicalism walk together. The Aprista move- 
ment in Peru, which seems to be taking the lead in this 
direction, is one of the most interesting and original 
of all the world’s revolutionary ideas. Venezuela, 
Colombia and Paraguay are all, in varying degrees, 
mestizo countries. Chile must also be classed as a mestizo 
country on any rigid definition. But there is a stronger 
white strain, and in addition the Araucanian Indians 
of Chile are far stronger and more virile than the Indians 
in other parts of the continent, and the Chilean mestizo 


‘is ofa mony nee enterprising character than in the 


other states. Argentina and U y are the only 
countries in which the white descendants of Euro- 
peans predominate without admixture of Indian 
blood, though later immigration into Argentina has 
brought elements other than the Spanish, among whom 
the Italians are particularly numerous. Brazil defies all 
ethnographic classifications. It is the true melting-pot, in 
which white immigrants of all nationalities are mixed 
and remixed with Indians, Negroes and Japanese. 

For many years to come, South America will be 
economically dependent on the outside world. In each 
republic, with surprising uniformity, the national 
economy depends almost entirely upon the export of one 
or two agricultural or mineral products; meat and grain 
in Argentina, coffee in Brazil, copper and nitrates in 
Chile, oi] in Venezuela, and so forth. There is no indus- 


trialisation, and no possibility of more than the most — 


artificial industrial growth. The region of Buenos Aires, 
the great Southern Chicago, is the only exception to this 
generalisation, and also the only area where there 1s 
enough indigenous accumulated wealth to finance the 
growth of enterprise. Not even Argentina, however, 1s 
entirely free from the need for foreign loans which, for 
the other countries, will remain an absolute necessity. 
Thus for ‘commercial and financial reasons, if not 
political, the English-speaking nations and the South 


republics will continue for many to have 
need of each other, All the more desirable it that they 
should increase their mutual knowledge 


and appre- 
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Notes of the Week 


liament Adjourns.—In the closing stages of 

en scasion's first term the time of the House of Com- 
mons has been very much taken up by the Committee 
e of the Government’s Coal Bill. endment after 
amendment by Labour members to secure some material 
benefit for the miners, either directly from the moneys 
voted for the purchase of royalties or by extending the 
powers of the pro Coal Commission, has ee 
refused. The purchase money has been defined by 
Government spokesmen as arbitrated compensation and 
therefore as not available for pensions or miners’ 
welfare. Nor will it be the Commission’s function to 
engage in coal mining or even in searching and boring. 
The Bill has so far been preserved largely intact, and 
the House adjourns for Christmas, not to return until 
February 1st, with the feeling that, in this measure and 
the Air Raid Precautions Bill, two of the hardest nuts 
of the session have been cracked. So far, however, the 
Films Bill has not proved so susceptible to straightfor- 
ward piloting, largely perhaps because Government 
steersmen have shown an odd willingness under pres- 
sure to take new bearings and to depart from any steady 
course. The Special Areas may prove to be a dangerous 
rock in the middle distance, if unemployment becomes 
worse, though the Commons debate on December 16th 
showed the Opposition to be very little better equipped 
than the Government to draft a positive and specific 
policy. At any rate, the shadows likely to cast most 
gloom over the Government’s Christmas, apart from 
the standing dangers of foreign events, are those of the 
Budget and electricity supply. The Opposition has made 
no ground since Ocober. The Government’s strongest 
opponents, in fact, appear to be the vested interests on 
o one hand and the possibility of trade recession on 

e other. 


* * * 


The Commons Debate Foreign Affairs.—The de- 
bate in the House of Commons on Tuesday on the 
perennial subject of foreign affairs added very little to 
the information available to the public. The Government 
apparently consider that the present is not one of the 
times when ‘‘appalling frankness ’’ is the best policy. 
But if the debate elicited few facts it did do something 
to define attitudes a little more clearly. The Government 
still keep the League of Nations on their banner, but they 
are becoming steadily more explicit in their confessions 
that they do not propose in present circumstances to im- 
plement the full theory of the League—namely, that 
Great Britain should play her part in maintaining peace 


and the rule of law all over the world and rely, in her 
turn, on the collective strength of the League’s members 
for her own safety. This policy, as preached by the 
Opposition, the Prime Minister condemns as likely to 
lead to war, and in its place he is pursuing a policy which 
on both sides is much narrower. Its objective is confined 
to the defence of British territory and its resources are 
also limited to British arms, aided by a close co-opera- 
tion with France. The weakness of the official policy is 
that while deploring the weakness of the League it does 
nothing to restore its authority. This was the omission 
that was made good by Mr Winston Churchill in the most 
statesmanlike h made on either side of the House. 
Mr Churchill sees clearly the vital point that the League 
of Nations is not, for Great Britain, a piece of quixotic 
generosity to other countries, on which we are forced to 
retrench in difficult times, but an essential guarantee of 
our own safety. The whole of our policy, whether in 
firmness or in concession, should therefore be directed to 
the reconstruction as soon as may be of a system in which 
there is an overwhelming preponderance of force behind 
the concept of international law and order. 


* * * 


Italian Propaganda.—Tuesday’s debate showed 
varying feelings towards Germany, but an almost unani- 
mous resentment against the methods pursued by Italy. 
At question time on the previous day, Mr Eden declared 
that His Majesty’s Government were well aware of Italian 
propaganda in the Near and Middle East and that an 
improvement of relations between the two countries 
would be impossible so long as it continued. It is 
high time that the British Government began to 
take a firm line in this matter. Italian propaganda 
in the Arabic world has been notorious for some time 
past. It suits the Italian book to pretend that Signor 
Mussolini is, as he claims to be, the ‘‘ Protector of 
Islam,’’ and it may be that this patent falsehood takes in 
some of the more thoughtless Moslems of the Near East. 
But the real object of the propaganda is to make trouble 
for Britain and France and to further Italy’s ambitions 
of expansion, the end of which would be the subjection 
of the Arab peoples to a domination beside which British 
or French rule would appear the mildest liberalism. The 
British authorities are already defending themselves 
against this flood of misrepresentation and mendacity by 
supplying their own broadcast news service in Arabic. 
But it is a question whether self-defence should not pass 
over into retaliation. Rome broadcasts in English; why 
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should not London, or Malta, broadcast in Italian? 
Propaganda, after all, is a far more deadly weapon when 
it is used against people who are forcibly kept in ignor- 
ance. , 

* * * 


Rent Restriction Report.—It is not always 
realised how much of the wartime system of rent restric- 
tion still remains. According to figures collected by the 
Inter-Departmental Committee (whose report, fore- 
shadowed in The Economist last week, has now been 
published), there are still 5,190,000 controlled houses in 
Great Britain, as compared with 2,926,000 decontrolled 
houses and 3,569,000 ‘‘ new’’ houses (i.e. those built since 
the war). The larger or Class A houses were decontrolled 
in 1933. Class B houses at present remain under control 
until there is a change of tenancy; Class C are under 
complete control. The main recommendation of fhe Com- 
mittee is that a definite time-table should now be set 
for the ending of control in England and Wales (but not 
in Scotland, where the shortage of houses is still acute). 
The larger Class B houses are to be decontrolled imme- 
diately and the smaller Class B houses amalgamated 
with Class C to form a single controlled class. Control 
is to be removed from this class stage by stage, the 
speed of the process in any area depending upon the 
local shortage of houses, as shown by the overcrowding 
percentage. But in every case control is to be removed 
by 1950. 

* * * 

The Liberal and Labour members of the Committee 
dissent from this recommendation, the former in a reser- 
vation, the latter in a Minority Report. They argue that 
it is impossible to foresee the future accurately enough 
to lay down a time-table for a dozen years ahead and 
that, in any case, the absence of statutory overcrowding 
does not necessarily mean that the removal of control 
would not lead to a rise in rents. The whole problem is 
clearly of great practical difficulty. On the one hand, it 
is impossible to find any logical justification for the 
artificial lowering of the rents of some houses while others 
are left entirely uncontrolled. But on the other hand it is 
an undeniable fact that if decontro] means the raising 
of rents it will cause widespread hardship. There are 
dangers in a rigid time-table, but the absence of one may 
mean that control will drag on indefinitely. On the 
whole, the best solution would seem to be that suggested 
by the two Liberal members—namely, that control of 
the new consolidated Class C should be maintained for a 
further five years and the position then re-examined. 


* * * 


What Next in China ?— The occupation of Nan- 
king and the attacks on the British and American war- 
ships in the Yangtse mark the end of the first act of the 
tragedy that is being played in the Far East as a result 
of Japan’s embarkation upon her vast military adven- 
ture. The original Japanese plan was that the tragedy 
should be a one-act play which was to end, at this point, 
in leaving Japan the sole remaining actor on the Far 
Eastern stage. Upon the fall of Nanking, Chiang Kai- 
shek was to have collapsed. He might be deposed from 
power by colleagues who believed the Japanese story 
that China’s game was up, or he might anticipate deposi- 
tion by resigning the independence of China into the 
Japanese Government’s hands and lingering on as a 
Japanese puppet. But, in one way or the other, he was to 
be eliminated. The British and Americans, again, were to 
have evacuated China bag and baggage when the 
Japanese attacks on their warships faced them with the 
prospect of finding themselves implicated in hostilities 
with the Japanese armed forces. As it has turned out, 
however, none of these convenient exits from the 
has been opened. Mr Cordell Hull has announced that 
under present conditions there will be no withdrawal of 
American warships from Chinese waters. Our own Gov- 
ernment are appointing a new Ambassador as a symbol 
of their determination to stay in China. As for President 
Chiang Kai-shek, he has announced his determination to 

it out; and he appears to have the power to do so. 
blowing up of the Japanese mills at Tsingtao is 


a gage of defiance, and at the same time a proof 

for the present the Chinese no-surrender men have tt 
upper hand over the defeatists. Meanwhile, the Ja 

are speaking to China in two discordant voices. Genera] 
Matsui talks of a ‘pause in the military operations, jp 
order to give President Chiang the time to make, after 
all, the exit which the Japanese have planned for him. 
With another voice Tokyo threatens fresh milj 
advances into the vastness of the interior and sends war. 
ships and troopships to the neighbourhood of Hong 
Kong. Will the Japanese now overrun Shantung? And 
Canton? And the Upper Yangtse Basin? The Chinese 
hinterland is as spacious as the sky itself; and behind 
China stretches Russia. For a frost-bound Japanese 
expeditionary force it is a chilly prospect. 


* * * 


America and Japan.—American indignation over 
the ‘‘ Panay ’’ incident has not abated during the past 
week. Rather has it been increased by the gradual accv- 
mulation of details which tend to put the Japanese 
attack in an even less excusable light, by the delay of 
Tokyo in sending any reply to the American Note and 
by the attempts on the part of the Japanese military 
authorities at Shanghai to deny what is amply vouched 
for by eye-witnesses. It would be a mistake to think of 
the affair as changing the foreign policy of the United 
States; but it would be equally mistaken to overlook the 
fact that it is calling to the surface many emotions which 
have hitherto been latent in American opinion. One of 
the most striking manifestations of this fact is the letter 
sent to Président Roosevelt by Mr Alfred Landon of 
Kansas, his opponent in last year’s — elec- 
tion and the titular head of the Republican party. Mr 
Landon wrote to offer his full Suppo to the President 
in his foreign policy, believing t “‘ politics cease at 
the water’s edge.’’ He, a Republican and a Middle 
Westerner, went out of his way to oppose the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which would take the 
power of declaring war out of the hands of Congress and 
confide it to a popular referendum; and he also rebuked 
those members of Congress who give the impression that 
America either will not or cannot fight in any circum- 
stances. The President, in his reply, was even more 
specific, saying ‘‘ throughout our long history we Ameri- 
cans have rejected every suggestion that ultimate 
security can be assured by closing our eyes to the fact 
that, whether we like it or not, we are part of a large 
world of other nations and peoples.’’ Thus the Japanese 
are sedulously doing the work of all those who see in 
America’s awakening to her position in the world the 
chief hope of countering Japanese, and all other, 
aggression. 


* * * 


A Congressional Defeat.—At the time when Mr 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy is receiving notable evidence 
of wide support in American public opinion, his domestic 
prestige is sinking lower. The special session of Congress 
that he summoned in November has now adjourned with- 
out accomplishing most of the tasks he set it. On housing 
alone good progress has been made and if cheaper and 
easier finance can stimulate house-building, the way 
be open early in the New Year. Each House of Congress 
has produced a Farm Bill and the task of accommodating 
these differing versions with the Administration’s wishes 
proceeds in Committee. On the other hand, the Wages 
and Hours Bill, which is the major Administration 
measure of the session, has been buried again in pe 
mittee. It is opposed by a coalition of Republicans an 
Southern Democrats. The former dislike it because 
Business dislikes it, the latter because it would remove 
the advantages derived by the Southern States from their 
cheaper labour. But both these sections of opinion are 
increasingly hostile to the whole economic philosophy 
of the New Deal. They are the coalition that defeated ” 

lan for the reform of the Supreme Court and they loo 


ike being a permanent Opposition, with control of Con- 
— as long as Mr Roosevelt stays in the White Hoo 

p t is uninviting for him, and Wall Street 
marked the fact with an appreciable rise. 
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Civil Aviation.—After the heated controversies of 
the last few months about the efficiency and policy of 
Imperial Airways, the objective Report on the Progress 
of Civil Aviation in 1936, published on December zoth, 
is in the main refreshingly unprovocative. Special 
attention is given to the rapid development, in quantity 
and in quality, of the meteorological services provided 
for civil aircraft, and to the large increase in air mail 
from Great Britain. Some 341 tons of letters were 
carried in 1936, compared with 187 in 1935. A non- 
surcharged air-mail service to South Africa has now 
been in operation for six months, and when this system 
is extended to India, Burma, Malaya and Australia 
there will be, in all, 19 such services every week. Of 
the 42 accidents to registered aircraft causing death 
or serious injury in 1936, about half are stated to have 
been due to errors of judgment or faulty airmanship; 
and it is perhaps comforting to learn that none caused 
serious injury to persons on the ground. The Report 
says little about equipment or aircraft design. One 
comment is, however, important. The number of aircraft 
equipped with wireless increased by only 12 per cent. 
in 1936, and it is claimed in the Report that the em- 
ployment of two-way wireless communication for the 
prevention of collisions has reached the limit of its 
effectiveness. “‘ A directly operating anti-collision device 
is called for,’’ and has not as yet been discovered. There 
will be some disappointment that the Report makes no 
authoritative statements about de-icing equipment and 
other problems of safety technique and design which 
have been publicly debated of late. Within its limits, 
however, the Report is an excellent record of progress 
achieved, which might have been greater but for the 
ees of aircraft designers and producers with 

ilitary requirements. 


* * * 


Shipping and the Balance of Payments.—The 
exercise of judgment or guess-work in statistical matters 
belongs to the primitive and pioneering stages of 
numerical inquiry. Today, half a century after Giffen 
made his first reference to invisible exports before the 
Royal Statistical Society, rough and ready methods 
ought to have no place in the official assessment of 
Britain’s balance of international payments. Five years 
ago an exact inquiry into Britain’s total export of 
shipping services in 1931 revealed a total of £73,000,000. 
This differed scarcely at all from the estimate of the 
Board of Trade which, including an expenditure of 
some {9 or {10 millions by foreign ag in British ports, 
amounted to £80,000,000. This year, however, a further 
voluntary inquiry relating to 1936, undertaken by the 
Chamber of Shipping, shows a startling discrepancy 
between its provisional results and the Board’s latest 
estimate. As Dr L. Isserlis pointed out to the Royal 
Statistical Society on December roth, the final total of 
the net earnings of British shipping in 1936 is likely to 
be about the same as in 1931, namely, between {£70 
and £75 millions. The Board of Trade’s estimate for the 
same year was {95 millions. The latter figure includes an 
unstated amount for the expenditure of foreign ships in 
British ports, but it is wildly improbable that these 
receipts have doubled since 1931. The presumption is 
that the official guess is too high, and like the official 
estimate of income from overseas investment, recently 
revealed as exaggerated by Sir Robert Kindersley, must 
apparently be revised downwards. It is disquieting, 
to say the least, that in a matter which so closely affects 
the public interest, guess-work, informed or otherwise, 
Should have any at all. There will be every 
Fda for the Board of Trade’s officials, who, in 

e absence of fuller opportunities for authoritative 
and independent investigation, are virtually compelled 
to fall back upon the unsatisfactory device of annually 
writing up—or down—the figures established, at some 
earlier date, by private inquirers. The figures of the 
British balance of payments have long ceased to be a 
Statistician’s hobby; they have become an essential 
Part of the nation’s commercial and financial equipment 
and even a deciding factor in the Government's policy on 
trade and fiscal matters. There is a strong case for the 


setting up of a full-time bureau at the Board of Trade, 
charged with the duty of producing reports at least as 
detailed and accurate as those of the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the United States Government. 


* * * 


Ludendorff and Kellogg.— Death, the great 
satirist, seldom produces such a sardonic juxtaposition as 
this week, when successive days have brought the deaths 
of General von Ludendorff in Munich and Mr Frank 
B. Kellogg in Minneapolis. Ludendorff was not only one 
of the greatest generals of the age; he was also—what 
many great generals are not—a man of war. Not for him 
the apothegm of that other great strategist, Sherman, 
“* War is Hell.’’ On the contrary, war was to him a thing 
good in itself, and he even, in his old age, turned against 
Christianity because it was a creed of peace. Kellogg’s 
name, on the other hand, stands to the world for an 
attachment to peace which was as idealistic, but made 
as little allowance for human psychology, as did Luden- 
dorff’s attachment to war. Both men died failures. 
Ludendorff could not persuade the man in the street to 
like war, and Kellogg could not persuade the men in the 
chancelleries to forswear it. Yet both men have their 
disciples. Most of the world would gladly follow the 
American lawyer in abandoning force as a means of 
settling international disputes. But in Ludendorff’s 
country and in Italy and in Japan new doctrines are 
growing up which do not yet dare to assume the full 
pagan blood-thirst of war worship but clearly spring from 
the same notions that occupied the general’s years of 
embittered retirement. Sooner or later the world will 
have to choose between Kellogg and Ludendorff. 


* * * 


M. Delbos’s Tour.—M. Delbos is now back in 
Paris after a Central European tour which ended at 
Prague after having taken the French Foreign Minister 
through Berlin and Warsaw to Bucarest, Belgrade and 
Budapest. If we try to sum up the points of likeness and 
difference between the respective receptions with which 
M. Delbos met at Belgrade (which we chronicled last 
week) and later at Prague, we may put it that, while 
the Jugoslav public may not have been much less enthu- 
siastic for its French guest than the Czechoslovak public 
has since shown itself to be, this unofficial enthusiasm 
was fully shared in Czechoslovakia by the Government. 
The point is important because M. Delbos’s task in 
Prague had its delicate side. No doubt his efforts to 
improve relations between Czechoslovakia and Poland 
were as welcome in the former country as they were 
unpalatable in the latter. But asking the Poles to feel 
more kindly towards the Czechs must have been at any 
rate not quite so difficult for M. Delbos as his final task 
of asking the Czechs to behave more kindly towards the 
Sudeten Germans. Nevertheless, the French Foreign 
Minister did, it seems clear, make some tactful repre- 
sentations on this subject at Prague; and, with the 
Czechoslovak Government’s concurrence, he also had 
interviews with several members of Herr Henlein’s 
Sudeten German Party. The problem here broached is a 
difficult one in itself, quite apart from the strong feelings 
that are excited by it. For account has to be taken of two 
desiderata which may not easily be reconcilable. On the 
one hand, if Czechoslovakia is to have a prospect of 
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obtaining British as well as French support—and it 
might be a question of either both or neither—in the 
event of an attack upon her by wpm it is vital that 
she should have previously given ence of having 
genuinely done her best to give her minorities a fair 
deal. On the other hand, if the Czechoslovak Republic is 
to make sure of putting up, against the German attack 
if it comes, the most effective military resistance in its 
power, it is essential for it to retain unimpaired military 
control over its frontier districts—and in Czechoslovakia 
frontier districts and minority districts are synonymous. 


* * * 


French Production Proposals.—The general lines 
of the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
Production in France, published on December 16th, 
were as expected. The Report points out that, whereas in 
Great Britain and Germany the production of 1929 
has been exceeded by 25 and 20 per cent. respectively, 
in France output is still 20 per cent. below the level of 
eight years ago. This lag has seriously hampered the 
Government’s efforts to restore the equilibrium of 
France’s foreign trade and public accounts. The 
Committee recommend the elimination of waste in 
industrial organisation and technique; the provision of 
medium-term credits through the banks for industrialists 
and, especially, for exporters; and the modification of 
the forty-hour week in practice, while retaining the 
principle. In industries behind with production, certain 
basic industries, and industries concerned with national 
defence, the Committee advocate the working of over- 
time at appropriate rates of payment. The Report 
repudiates any suggestion that equipment of French 
industry is deficient in any serious respect, but 
recommends the speeding-up of replacements in farming, 
coal-mining, the metal trades, the silk industry and the 
mercantile marine. Markets at home should be developed 
by the reduction of costs, and markets abroad by the 
extension, through the State, of credit facilities. The 
gist of the proposals is a plea for improved organisation 
in trade and industry, and better co-operation between 
employers, employees and the State. 


* * * 


Teruel Captured.—The world has been waiting for 
many weeks for the much-threatened offensive in which 
General Franco was to employ against the main Govern- 
ment line the troops released by the successful conquest 
of the Asturias and the Basque Provinces. The offensive, 
predicted in turn for the north, the centre and the 
south, has never materialised. But while waiting the 
Government troops have carried out a very successful 
operation against the town of Teruel, which for many 
months has stabbed into their side at the point of a long 
rebel salient which came within eighty miles of the 
Mediterranean. The attack began, with all the sudden- 
ness of surprise, about December 15th. Teruel was cut 
off from the main insurgent territory and while the 
Government forces held off attempts to relieve it, they 
invested and attacked the town, which fell to them on 
the 21st. This is an important success. Teruel was a con- 
siderable danger to the Government, as it might at any 
time serve as the sally port for an advance to the Mediter- 
ranean which would divide Barcelona from Valencia and 
Madrid. But even more important than this strategic gaia 
is the fact that, for almost the first time since the war 
began, the Government army has taken the initiative and 
pressed an attack to a successful conclusion. The long 
series of rebel successes has inevitably created the im- 
pression that the two sides in Spain are of unequal fight- 
ing capacity. The capture of Teruel will go some way to 
correct this impression. 


* * * 
Constitutional Crisis in Egypt.—In t within 
the last few days the Crown and the Wafd have come 


into collision again. In part it is a familiar story, with 
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a mere substitution of the young King Farouk for the 
old King Fuad. The formal occasion of the conflict x 
one that has come up before. A constitutionally ap. 
pointed Ministry, resting on a parliamentary majority 
which has been legitimately obtained in a general ele. 
tion, is introducing legislation which would have the 
effect of making it difficult, almost to the point of 
impossibility, for the Crown to put and keep in office 4 
Prime Minister who did not enjoy the support of the 
Chamber and the country. The present King of E 

is showing a disposition to oppose this move, as his 
father opposed it, not unsuccessfully, in his day. If the 
Cabinet will not yield, the King is credited with the 
intention of dismissing his Ministers and appointing a 
new Government, which would dissolve the Chamber 
and seek the support of the country. The situation in 
Egypt, however, is no longer what it was; for the change 
of person on the throne has been followed by a political 
change of greater moment. The successful conclusion of 
the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of last year has released Egyp- 
tian domestic politics from the former absorbing pre- 
occupation with the single dominating question of 
Egypt's relations with a particular foreign country. In 
the old days the British hold upon Egypt was supposed 
to tell in the Egyptian Crown’s favour against the Wafd, 
for it was thought that Great Britain would be unwilling 
to countenance anything in the nature of a revolution in 
Egypt at the Crown’s expense. But was the British factor 
really altogether prejudicial to the Wafd? After all, it 
was British intransigence that made the Wafd’s fortune. 
It was as the champion of a supreme national interest of 
Egypt against a domineering foreign Power that the 
Wafd was able to put forward, and largely to make good, 
its claim to be no ordinary domestic party but a) Pan- 
Egyptian patriotic movement with a moral title to the 
allegiance of every son and daughter of the land of Misr. 
It remains to be seen what will be the future of the Wafd 
now that its British raison d’étre has disappeared from 
the Egyptian political stage. 


*” * * 


Purge Unending.—The new Russian “democracy” 
has been baptised in blood. It has now been announced 
that four days after the elections eight high officials 
were shot. They included Karakhan, a former Vice- 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs and Ambassador to 
Turkey, Yenukidze, former Secretary of the Central 
Executive Committee, Orakhelashvili, former Prime 
Minister of Transcaucasia, and five others of only 
slightly less exalted rank. Karakhan and Yenukidze 
were executed without any recorded trial, secret or other- 
wise. With each batch of executions there is a fresh 
list of suspects, and it is now revealed that in the short 
period between the issue of the approved list of un- 
opposed candidates for the election and the election 
itself, thirty-seven of them had to be removed. This 
substitution, it appears, violates the letter of the new 
Constitution as much as the refusal to allow any opposi- 
tion violates its spirit. It seems probable that a large 
part of the reason for the elaborately stage-managed 
constitution and election was to impress the democratic 
poreies of the West. If so it is strange that the rulers of 

oviet Russia attach no importance to the intense horror 
and disgust that fill even many who would most like to 
be their friends at the steady continuance of this brutal 
blood-bath. Any attempt to understand or explain it 
has long since been abandoned. A treasonable plot, if 
it ever existed, cannot possibly have been so widespread. 
The only rational conclusion is that Stalin, like some 
demented Oriental tyrant, is butchering all but the most 
slavish sycophants around him. Quem deus perdere vult 
prius demeniat. By making the Nazis look like angels 
of mercy, Stalin is doing more harm to his cause than 
any of his enemies. 


* * * 


Co-operation in Shipping. —The end 


Voluntary 


of 1937 will see the final winding-up of the schemes 
inaugurated in 1934 to alleviate the distressed state of 
British shipping. Early this year, the “ scrap 
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‘id’? programme was abandoned for lack of scrap 
es <p on December 31st the subsidy to tramp 
shipping in relief of freights, extended for a further 
period by the Merchant Shipping (Continuance of 
Subsidy) Act of this year, will automatically come to an 
end. No subsidy will be paid in respect of 1937 since, 
despite the steep decline in freight rates in October and 
November, freights have run considerably above the 
average of 1929, the normative figure for purposes of 
relief. Though the subsidy will cease to be available, 
the tramp shipping industry will not enter unprotected 
and unguarded upon a falling market. In anticipation 
of its own demise with the end of the subsidy, the Tramp 
Shipping Administrative Committee made proposals 
in September last for the collaboration of cy ship- 
owners under the more exposed conditions of 1938. 
Their recommendations for voluntary co-operation in 
the maintenance of mintmum rates, in the limitation of 
the amount of shipping going to particular ports, and in 
the observance of specified wages and conditions of 
work were, broadly, accepted by the industry in October. 


* * * 


This autonomous creation of control over British 
shipping has now been placed on a wider base and made 
correspondingly more effective. At a meeting of the 
International Shipping Conference on December 17th, 
the representatives of twelve countries, met to consider 
the possibilities of maintaining the world co-operation 
instituted in 1935 (concurrently with the British sub- 
sidy), approved the British scheme of voluntary co- 
operation for international application. Co-operation 
to be effective must assuredly be international; and on 
that ground the new agreement is welcome. Similarly, 
any scheme designed to obviate the waste and chaos of 
cut-throat competition on the high seas, and to maintain 
reasonable standards of profit and remuneration, in the 
face of disturbed world conditions and falling ed 
prices, cannot, in general, be adversely criticised. 
Nevertheless, the consumer’s interest is no less important 
than the producer’s; and a quasi-monopoly of this kind, 
unless wisely and generously exercised, is dangerous. 
It is, in any case, doubtful whether this agreement, 
in either its national or still more, its international 
aspect, would be able fully to withstand the pressure of 
adverse circumstances if bad times were ever to return. 


* * * 


Outlook for Building.— For many months 
investors and business forecasters have been discounting 
a substantial decline in building activity. These anti- 
cipations have not yet materiali and, in fact, new 
high records of employment have recently been achieved 
by the industry. With t the publication this week of the 
November building plan figures, however, fears of a 
coming slump in building have increased. How are the 
industry’s prospects to be assessed ? The aggregate value 
of the plans approved by 146 local authorities since the 
end of March is some 10 per cent. below last year’s 
corresponding total—and the reduction in November 
was 14 per cent.; this is clearly a serious bear point. 
A further unfavourable factor is the movement of 
costs. Structural steel prices have been stabilised at a 
high level, cement has just been advanced by 3s. per 
ton, and the rise in the cost of living is sufficient to 
justify a further increase in wages under the industry’s 
sliding scale next February. Thus, while timber prices 
may decline, the general level of costs is likely to be 
higher next year than this. On the other side of the 
picture, it must be remembered that the Ministry of 
Labour’s plan es do not tell the whole story. 
Assuming that they constitute a fair sample of plans 
passed for private work, they still exclude Government 
contracts. is reason to believe that Government 
work will continue to increase at least in the early 
months of 1938, though he would be a bold prophet 
who held that this increase will be sufficient to offset 
for oe of time the inevitable decline in private 
work, conclusion seems to be that a gradual decline 
in total building may be expected next year. Naturally, 


however, a Government decision to embark upon a 
public works policy—as has been urged by the Building 
Industries National Council—or to accelerate slum 
clearance, would greatly improve the outlook. 


* * * 


Changes in Employment.— The December issue 
of the Mimstry of Labour Gazette contains an analysis 
of changes in the number of insured persons employed 
between 1936 and 1937, by industries and geographical 
areas. For example, the greatest proportionate increase 
in employment was in Wales, where the number of in- 
sured persons employed last June was 13.0 per cent. 
greater than a year earlier. Coal-mining, which was 
largely responsible for the improvement in Wales, gained 
more in employment than any other single industry. In 
general, the increase in employment was more marked 
in the metal trades than in the consumption goods in- 
dustries. For example, engineering, motor vehicle, cycle 
and aircraft manufacture, the electrical, iron and steel 
and other metal trades, and shipbuilding and repairing 
were responsible for about one-third of the total increase 
of 670,000 in the number employed between June, 1936 
and 1937. We hope to publish an extended discussion of 
these figures shortly. 

* * * 


Increased Output of Coal.— The production of 
coal in November was higher than in any month of 1937 
except April. Output rose from 20,372,000 tons in 
October to 21,207,000 tons in November, compared with 
21,740,000 tons in April: — 
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These results square, as expected, with the excellent 
record of yment in coal mines in November 
(recorded in a in The Economist on December 11th 
on page 524), and bring output considerably above that 
of a year ago, when the November figure was 19,211,000 
tons. As recorded in the Trade Supplement published 
with this issue, cold weather and the approach of Christ- 
mas caused improvement in the demand for house coal, 
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and demand for industrial grades was strong. The 
industry as a whole is experiencing the usual seasonal 
fillip, but, while the general outlook is fairly promising, 
a decline in export business in November, compared 
with the previous month, was a disturbing factor. 


* * * 


Divergent News from Industry.—The approach 
of Christmas has brought a lull in business activity. For 
example, transactions in iron and steel have shown a 
decline, though the pressure for the delivery of mate- 
rials remained fairly strong. The coal industry has 
benefited from the cold spell, and collieries have been 
working hard to raise as much fuel as possible before the 
holidays. Thus, the output of coal rose from 5,090,700 
tons during the week ended December 7th to 5,134,300 
tons during the following week, against 4,944,800 tons 
during the corresponding period a year ago. The 
November returns of the value of building plans passed 
by 146 local authorities are disappointing in that they 
show a reduction of 14 per cent. on the corresponding 
month in 1936. An important event of the past week 
was the decision of Courtaulds to raise rayon yarn prices 
by 3d. to 34d. per Ib., according to quality. This step 
marks a significant change of the policy of the biggest 
producer in this country whose aim hitherto has been 
to cut prices as much as possible in order to retain its 
ascendancy in the industry. The improvement in the 
wool textile trade has been sustained so far by the firm 
trend of raw wool prices. New business in other goods 
has also shown expansion as a result of the rise in raw 
cotton prices. Recent developments in the various 
branches of activity are discussed in greater detail in the 
Trade Supplement published with this issue of The 
Economist. 


* * * 


Trend of Beer Production.—The accompanying 
diagram shows the trend of beer production in this 
country during the past ten years. As monthly figures 
are not available prior to 1934, monthly averages of 
ey returns have been used for 1927-33. Since 

e war beer consumption in this country has shown 
a secular downward trend. During the depression the 
fall in consumption was hastened by the growth of 
unemployment and the increase of the beer duty by 
Lord (then Mr) Snowden. Stimulated by Mr Chamber- 
lain’s revision of the duty and general recovery, beer 
consumption took an upward turn in 1933 and, rather 
surprisingly, production during the first ten months of 
1937 was almost as high as during the corresponding 
period of 1929. But if allowances be made for the in- 


crease in the population during the eight 

—- per head remains below the pre-depoea” 

evel. 
* * * 


India’s Oversea Trade.—That India’s overse, 
trade still bears the scars of the unprecedented fall jn 
the prices of primary commodities which started in 192 
is made clear by the official Review which has just bee 
issued. The total value of India’s exports during 1936-37 
amounted to Rs. 1,96 crores (one crore equals £750,000) 
which was Rs. 36 crores more than in 1935-36 and Rs. 64 
crores above the lowest point reached in 1932-33. As 
compared with 1928-29, the pre-depression year, exports 
in 1936-37 still showed a deficit of Rs. 1,34 crores, or 
41 per cent. This ‘‘ enormous shrinkage is due almost 
entirely to the decline in prices of exported articles,” 
and ‘‘ the quantum of exports was in all probability 
slightly higher than that in 1928-29.’’ The resulting 
decline in purchasing power has had the inevitable 
sequel. Imports into India were valued at Rs. 1,25 
crores in 1936-37, as compared with Rs. 1,34 crores in 
1935-36 and Rs. 1,15 crores in 1933-34, the lowest figure 
recorded during the depression period. Since 1928-20, 
when imports were valued at Rs. 2,53 crores, the fall 
in terms of the latest figure ‘has been no less than 51 per 
cent. 

* * * 


Only a part of the shrinkage is, however, due to the 
decline in prices; for, compared with 1928-29, the de- 
crease in import prices in 1936-37 was only about 35 per 
cent. Part of the reduction is a reflection of the expan- 
sion of local industries. Sugar production more than 
trebled between 1928-29 and 1936-37. The purchase of 
cotton piece-goods was nearly doubled. The output of 
cement rose by 80 per cent., of steel by 70 per cent., and 
of paper by 25 per cent. These examples are illustra- 
tive rather than exhaustive. Gold shipments, which 
touched Rs. 66 crores in 1932-33, totalled only Rs. 28 
crores in 1936-37, but a revival of imports of silver 
occurred last year, of the order of Rs. 14 crores. As a 
result of the latter reversion to bullion purchases, the net 
balance of transactions in treasure in favour of India 
was only Rs. 14 crores in 1936-37, against Rs. 36 crores 
in the preceding year and Rs. 65 crores in 1932-33. In 
1928-29 India’s net balance in treasure was ‘‘ adverse ”’ 
to the extent of Rs. 34 crores. The total balance of trade 
in favour of India, which amounted in 1936-37 to Rs. 92 
crores, was exceeded only in 1933-34, when gold exports 
were very considerable. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Explanations of Recession 


New York, December 14.—As the latest general data 
refer to October, one cannot say positively what the 
current level of business activity is. Estimates have 
computed it as about 25 per cent. below the level of 
August. Early December found the rate of activity, at 
least as measured by steel production, still descending. 
Such a contraction has caused a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, but it has shown itself more in part-time 
employment. 

Meanwhile, the security markets have become more 
tranquil. Common shares and gilt-edged bonds have been 
firm, or better, for some two weeks; and commodities, 
while sluggish, have also been steady for about the same 
length of time. Even the new issue market perked up a 
little last week; a small corporate issue and several muni- 
cipal issues were offered. In Wall Street, the general 
mood is to look forward rather than backward; but as 
_ this mood is emotional it is not very enlightening. 

No very satisfactory explanation has yet been formu- 
lated for the autumn débicle, although a variety of more 
or less plausible reasons have been given. Among these 
are the views that it is a mere correction of over-buying 
in last winter’s sellers’ market; that it is a — of 
industry by the operation of the Labour Relations Act; 
that it is caused by dislocations within the domestic price 
structure; that it is the consequence of the deflationary 
policy of the Reserve system in increasing reserve re- 
quirements and sterilising gold; that it is caused by the 
incidence of taxation; that it is the consequence of the 
collapse of the new issue market; that it was brought 
about by the reduction in the Federal spending pro- 
gramme; that it is the result of too much regulation in the 
security market; that it represents a great conspiracy by 
“economic royalists ’’ to discredit the Administration; 
and, alternatively, that it represents a great conspiracy 
in Washington to discredit capitalistic enterprise. Some 
of these explanations seem fantastic, but not one of them 
has not been put forward by important people. A few of 
the points raised are worthy of closer examination. 

There was a sellers’ market last winter—no more pro- 
nounced in this country than in England, but important. 
This sellers’ market lifted primary commodity prices, 
and, when it passed, they came down hard. Under the 
combined influences of the sellers’ market and the pres- 
sure of labour organisations, wages were increased with 
the expectation that the consumer would carrv the higher 
costs. This did not happen; in residential building, in 
motor cars, and in consumer lines generally, the public 
has not taken the higher-priced goods in quantity. 


Unsatisfactory Labour Relations 


From the end of the textile strike in late 1934 to the 
great maritime strike in late 1936, there was no impor- 
tant labour dispute. The demand for labour increased, 
and with the increased demand wages rose. Beginning 
with the maritime strike at the end of 1936, and con- 
tinuing with the motor and steel strikes in the first half 
of 1937, there was half a year of general industrial dis- 
putes on a d scale. have been fewer in the 
latter half of the year; but, by and large, the whole of 
1937 has been marked by labour relations in almost 
every industry—even when there has been no strike. 
There was no railroad strike; but there was an increase in 
pape” wages, which, even if there had been no slump 
= » would have rendered precarious the already 


insecure position of many lines. At the present moment 
no great strike is in progress; but there are innumerable 
minor strikes; and the year is ending with relations be- 
tween labour and industry anything but good. Whether 
or not the present Labour Relations Act is responsible, 
the fact remains that these relations have been bad since 
its passage. . 

As to the “‘ deflationary ’’ policy of the Reserve 
Board, the data show (for the Reporting Member Banks) 
a decline in total loans and investments of $1,100 millions 
between December 9, 1936, and December 8, 1937; and 
a decline in deposits of $780 millions—each decline of 
about 5 foe cent., after a long period of “‘ reflation.’’ 
The total of loans, investments and deposits is still 
about the same as in 1929, when prices and activity 
were much higher. 

Most of the contraction fell on New York City, where 
the Banks have since late spring been under intermittent 
pressure, owing to a continuous loss of reserves to the 
interior. It would appear that New York City has an 
unfavourable balance of payments with the interior. In 
spite of the fact that during the year the Reserve autho- 
rities put over $400 millions of reserves intothe New York 
City banks (over $100 millions by open-market opera- 
tions, and $300 millions by gold desterilisation) these 
banks had only $2,451 millions of reserves on Decem- 
ber 8, 1937, against $2,486 on December 9, 1936. The 
absence of a money market in New York throws the 
burden of such adjustments on the reserves of the New 
York banks, and their only mechanism of adjustment 
is their portfolio of Government securities; they sold 
about $700 millions net between the dates named. 


Taxation and Risk Bearing 


The taxation principally blamed for the recession is 
the undistributed profits tax on corporations. This tax 
is now recognised as bearing heavily on small, growing 
or weakly-financed corporations, and some modification 
is expected in January. The tax had no distinguishable 
effect on large or strong corporations. One of its objec- 
tives was to prevent self-financing by corporations, and 
oblige them to seek the regulated issue market. 

The issue market during the year was disappointing. 
There was a,strong, close and persistent demand for 
Government and other tax-exempt securities; a small 
demand for gilt-edged senior corporate issues of the 
highest quality; and a weak market for equity capital, 
which finally collapsed. It is impossible to dissociate our 
capital market from our fiscal system. The latter domi- 
nates the former. Pure rentier capital is wholly or parti- 
ally exempt from taxation; risk-bearing capital is heavily 
taxed, and certain types, subject to both the capital 
gains tax and the surtax, are rapidly being eliminated 
from the American economy. 
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France 


M. Bonnet Upheld 


Paris, December 22.—The voting of the Budget was 
marked by two attacks on the financial policy of M. 
Bonnet. The Left Socialists recommended exchange 
control. And M. Reynaud declared that the sums to be 
borrowed in 1938 by the State and the public under- 
takings would exceed the figure of 28,000 million francs 
estimated by the Minister of Finances, because the esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditure would prove to be 
too optimistic. So long as there is no financial crisis, and 
capital returns, proposals for exchange control are purely 
academic: both the Right and the Government are 
opposed to it. 

M. Bonnet was applauded by the Chamber. Actually 
he and M. Reynaud were defending, in effect, the same 
cause, that is, the view that balancing the Budget is 
largely a problem of increasing production. The Govern- 
ment has just published the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Industrial Production. The Report 
first makes a series of observations about the weakness 
of the French economy. Its recommendations on this 
head, however, calling for rationalisation, better quality 
and lower costs, in so far as they are not already com- 
monplace, are not very significant. 

The main point of the Report is the conclusion that, 
if the principle of the forty-hour week is to be main- 
tained, an extension of hours must be accorded to certain 
industries: those of a seasonal nature, with fluctuating 
periods of activity, those short of specialised labour, 
those manufacturing are equipment and those en- 
gaged in armament work. The Report declares that the 
representatives of both the employers and the workers 
were agreed about the necessity of maintaining the New 
Deal, in principle at any rate. It remains to be seen 
what decisions will follow the Report and what effect 
they will have on production. The Finance Minister must 
restore the balance between trade and production, and 
loans and taxation, but his lot is hard. If he condemns 
destructive and pessimistic critics like MM. Reynaud and 
Flandin, and lays stress upon the fundamental sound- 
ness of the French position, he will find himself faced 
with new demands for concessions from the Left, con- 
vinced that he must be able to afford them. 


Further Rise in Import Surplus 


There was a fresh increase in imports in November in 
both value and volume. Exports, which had advanced in 
October and September, remained nearly stationary; ex- 
ports of raw materials declined 5 per cent., while 
exports of manufactured goods rose 5 per cent. 

October,” November, 
1937 1937 
Francs (’000 omitted) 











Imports :— 
PERENIIED . nbiteccninitnhietaidekenions 957,115 1,010,280 
BE Raw materials .................0.0+ 2,208,900 2,337,648 
Manufactured goods ............... 553,793 583,197 
TAG bitin cab vetciciiddddiie ditt 3,719,808 3,931,126 

ports :— 
WOODED: si nntinndicscsinsciscuadiiiinns 342,551 351,848 
Raw materials ................000-. 844 623 801,272 
Manufactured goods .............. 1,177,578 1,228,856 
WON Saisie ec 2,364,752 2,381,976 
Temper’ SUrphee: 2... caececcsapraceceres 1,355,056 1,549,150 


The surplus of imports, which had shown a slight 
decline after the peak of 1,700 million francs in June, 
increased again in November to 1,500 million francs. 
This was partly due to heavy imports of coal, which 
amounted to 2,400,000 tons to the value of 500 million 
francs. The surplus for the first eleven months of 1937 
was valued at 15,400 million francs against 7,749 million 
francs in the same months of 1936. It will be about 
17,000 million francs for the whole year, and the esti- 
mated deficit in the balance of pa ts amounts to 
between 5,000 and 6,000 million cs. The chronic 


surplus affects both the Government and private indus. 
try. The Under-Secretary of State for Mines emphasises 
that the imports of fuel and power will reach 9,000 
million francs in value before the end of the year, made 
up of 30 million tons of coal, 3 million tons of oil anq 
400 million kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

The automobile industry, on the other hand, claims 
in its annual reports that France—with 200,000 cars_ 
is now third among ae producers after Great 
Britain (461,000 cars) and Germany (301,000). In 1931, 
France was first. But the wages bill has increased by 


70 per cent. during the last eighteen months and the cost 
of raw materials by 40 per cent.; while selling prices 
have been raised by no more than 30 per cent. And even 
so, 60 per cent. of customers bought second-hand cars, 
For the week ended December 11th, unemployment was 
345,096 against 337,983 in the preceding week and 
408,453 in the corresponding week of 1936. 


Germany 


New Consolidation Loan 


Bern, December 21.—Conjectures about the terms 
of the new Reich consolidation loan dominated the 
Bourse last; week. They were actually published on 
December 18th, and the new loan will rank as the first 
of 1938. The current year witnessed three such Reich 
flotations of Rm. 700 millions, Rm. 800 millions, and 
Rm. 850 millions (in August), all in the form of 4} per 
cent. middle-term Treasury Certificates. Of the total of 
Rm, 2,350 millions, Rm. 2,050 millions were publicly 
subscribed, and Rm. 300 millions were taken in advance 
by bank syndicates under the leadership of the Reichs- 
bank. The loans were oversubscribed. 

The conditions for a new loan are considered to be 
favourable. Apart from seasonal fluctuations money is 
abundant. One sign is the sharp increase in November 
of the Gold Discount Bank’s circulation of promissory 
notes. Savings deposits have risen. Owing to the restric- 
tion of private bond and share issues, there is a shortage 
of securities on the Bourse. For months, on and off, 
mortgage bonds have been rationed to buyers. There 1s 
also a shortage of company shares; and to this may 
perhaps be attributed the insignificance of the recent 
decline in quotations, compared with the sharp drops 
on some foreign stock exchanges. Shares, though they 
have reacted a little, still stand well above the level of 
early 1937. Bonds rose without any mentionable break 
throughout the year. The index of quotations for mort- 
gage bonds now stands at 100; for public loans at 
99.28; and for bonds in general at 99.68, which is 3.32 
per cent. higher than at the end of 1936. Although a 
slightly more liberal policy has of late been pursued 
towards private capital issues to further Four-Year Plan 
enterprises, the total of private industrial bonds this 
year to date is only Rm. 301 millions, and of shares 
only Rm. 304 millions, which is even less than in 1936. 
Public middle-term borrowing may therefore be said to 
have monopolised the capital market. 

Except for its larger amount and its longer duration, 
the new loan is identical with that of August. It consists 
of Rm. 1,000 millions in 4} per cent. Treasury Certifi- 
cates, issued at 98}. The loan is repayable in six equal 
instalments in the years 1951-56, and the Reich reserves 
the right to redeem it wholly or in part after five years. 
The yield is calculated at 4.61 per cent., against the 
4.63 per cent. of the August issue. Of the total Rm. 1,000 
millions, some Rm. 250 millions have already been taken 
by a bank syndicate; and the remaining Rm. 75° 
Tammie will be offered for public eS oe toatl 

3rd and 18th. Payments will be made in insta® 
stele Delersien January bth and March 8th. The loan 
is the largest so far floated. The desire to progress 
gradually from middle-term loans (which is what these 
Treasury Certificates really are) towards genuine long- 
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term loans has been shown in all recent Reich flotations. 
The average maturity term of the first issue of 1937 
was nine years, of the second and third issues twelve 
years, and of the new issue it is fifteen years. The new 
joan is bound to be a success: January is always a 
month of plentiful cash. 


The State of Public Debt 


The consolidation loans issued since the beginning of 
1935 will now total some Rm. 8,000 millions. As the 
following comparative table of Reich debt shows, the 
effect of the consolidation policy has been to increase 
the debt classed as ‘‘ long and middle term.’’ The small 
(returned) short-term debt remains stable. But the con- 
solidation loans were not issued in order to get rid of 
this petty short-term liability, but in order to fund 
part of the great (and unreturned) debt for armaments 
and public works. The total of these is still unknown : — 








(Thousands of Marks) 
Dec. 31, Oct. 31, 
1934 1937 

I. Old valorised debt ..........:..cccceeeeeee 3,335-5 2,896-0 
II. Other old debt incurred before April 

Let, 2GBE saccvccepncrcccacnsbccceseccosees 597-5 583-2 

III. New debt (after April Ist, 1924) ...... 7,767-0 14,094-8 

Thereof: Foreign ..........cccsseeeees 1,809-9 1,362-3 

Home long & middle term 3,684-4 10,335-8 

Home short term ......... 2,272-7 2,396 -7 

WO iscsi ceesitii 11,700-0 17,574-0 


Christmas retail trade is reported to be good. The 
supply of semi-necessaries from abroad is irregular, and 
some goods in this class are not to be had at all. In 
general, however, foreign luxury goods are abundant, 
but at prices usually three or four times the foreign prices. 

The railway system is heavily taxed by the carriage 
of materials for motor-road construction, other public 
works and Four-Year Plan _ undertakings. Diffi- 
culty has been experienced in moving part of the crops. 
At the height of the autumn traffic the Reich Railway 
Company was short of 100 to 120 thousand goods 
wagons. Next year improvement is expected; and the 
new Mittelland Canal between the Western and Elbe 
water systems will prove a substantial help. 

The General Staff officer, Colonel Loeb, who is director 
of the ‘‘ Office for German Raw and Shop Materials ’’ has 
given an optimistic account of the Four-Year Plan, em- 
phasising the superiority of some synthetic over natural 
products. The progress of the execution of the Plan, said 
Colonel Loeb, is not determined by the supply of primary 
materials for the artificial ‘‘ raw materials,’’ but by the 
supply of labour. Labour is also the determining factor 
for the development of native natural materials. Colonel 
Loeb mentioned that in Silesia alone there are 4,000,000 
tons of copper, which would meet the German demand 
for ten to fifteen years. But the great quantity of labour 
needed to exploit ore in such low degree of concentration 
is not available. Industry is not pleased by the continual 
official statements or hints that it must provide capital 
out of its current profits for virtually compulsory Four- 
Year Plan undertakings. The Ruhr Chemie Company 
mentions this as a reason for passing its dividend. 


Declining Export Surplus 


Foreign trade in November underwent a slight 
seasonal decline: and the export surplus, as in all recent 
months, was lower than in the same month of 1936. The 
record is in general satisfactory. The decline in imports 
of materials is, taken by itself, not a good sign, but these 
fell off towards the close of last year as well. The stability 
of manufactured exports compared with October is a 
favourable sign; and still more favourable is the increase 
in exports of goods classed as ‘‘ finally manufactured.” 
bah sued charg Reon also be eee. ae im- 

> Ww average import price fell, the aver- 
age export price rose, and this points to a recovery in 
the world prices of the manufactures which constitute 
four-fifths of all German eperts, The epost eniphis Ss 
eleven months of 1937 was Rm. 420 millions, against 
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Rm. 460 millions in the same months of 1936. The whole 
year’s export surplus is likely to be well below Rm. 500 
millions, compared with Rm. 550 millions last year. As 
exports were much higher in every month than in 1936, 
the decline in the surplus is wholly due to the rise in 
imports. As imports are officially rationed, the balance 
may be said to be determined by the Government. 





Denmark 


Constitutional Reform 


Copenuacen, December 15.—Information about the 
contemplated changes in the Constitution was recently 
given by the Prime Minister. The voting age will be 
lowered to twenty-one years; the Landsting (the second 
chamber) will be abolished and in its stead a permanent 
Commission to consider the technical, administrative 
and legal aspects of Bills will be appointed, and definite 
provisions for referendums will be introduced. 

A trade agreement for 1938 between Denmark and 
Germany was entered into on November 22nd. Danish 
exports to Germany will depend on Denmark’s pur- 
chases from Germany during the previous quarter. The 
subjoined figures give an idea of what Denmark expects 
as regards exports to Germany in 1938:— 


Butter (toms) .......ccccecsereeeeseerereees 41,500 
Cheese (tOMS) ......scscececseseeceeeeceeees 4,700 
Hees (COE) 200. 0rcccrccccccscececsreceserses 27,000 
Cattle (heads) — .........csseseeceeeeeeeees 146,000 
Pigs (number of)  ........seeeeeeeeeeeeees 170,000 
Horses (number Of)  ........00eeeceeeeeee 7,900 


These estimated exports are calculated on the basis of 
1937 prices. If prices rise the quantities will be propor- 
tionately reduced and vice versa. 

The Commission to inquire into the problem of popu- 
lation has published its second report. It arrives at a 
conclusion similar to that already deduced in other 
countries, namely, that people do not want children 
owing to the financial burdens involved. Fewer children 
mean a higher standard of, living to each individual 
member of the family. Small families can afford, inter 
alia, the rent asked for modern flats, while the large 
families who most need such flats and conveniences can- 
not afford to pay the rents. The Commission therefore 
recommends the shifting of financial burdens from the 
shoulders of parents with many children. The Com- 
mission urges the need for action, since a continuation of 
the present trend will mean a decreasing population 
from 1970 at the latest, with a consequent decline in 
wealth and a fall in the standard of living of the whole 
community. 


Exchange Control Discussions 


Negotiations about the new Exchange Control Act 
are still going on. The Government, possessing a 
majority in both houses of the Rigsdag, is very reluc- 
tant to concede in any way the wish of trade and in- 
dustry that the new Act should be the first step towards 
a liquidation of import control. Although a certain in- 
crease in the ‘‘ free import list ’’ is foreshadowed, the 
impression is still left that the Government would like to 
use the exchange control office as a tool of its social- 
ist policy. Yet the present foreign exchange position 

ggests that there is some ground for slackening the 
import restrictions. The improvement in the shipping 
trade and the better prices obtained for Danish agricul- 
tural exports have between them entirely reversed the 
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foreign exchan ition compared with the situation a 
rien The Sean net holdings of foreign exchange 
by the Nationalbank amount to about 38 million kroner, 
and it is expected that 50 million kroner will be obtained 
before the end of the year. The private banks are in a 
similar position. 
The immediate outlook for industry is not quite so 
encouraging as it was a few months ago. With 24.3 per 
cent. of organised workers out of work at the end of 
November the unemployment situation can hardly be 
characterised as satisfactory. Some increase in unem- 
ployment is due to normal seasonal fluctuations as, for 
instance, in the building trades, but the number of un- 
employed is greater than last year and has been so for 
some months, and further growth of unemployment will 
no doubt occur during the forthcoming winter months. 





Canada 


Provincial Finance 


Orrawa, December 10.—The Royal Commission 
on Dominion and provincial relations began its public 
hearings at Winnipeg on November 29th. Statements 
were submitted on behalf of the province of Manitoba. 
It was argued that the experience of the last five years, 
during which the Western provinces only averted 
bankruptcy by becoming indebted to the Federal 
Treasury to the amount of 127 million dollars, had demon- 
strated the inadequacy of the present financial arrange- 
ments of the Confederation. It was also contended that 
a primary cause of the breakdown was fiscal protection, 
which had not enhanced the income of the two indus- 
trialised provinces of Ontario and Quebec, but had also 
contributed to the impoverishment of the Western 
provinces. 

The Federal income-tax returns for 1935-36 were cited 
to show that, in Manitoba, whose population was 
roughly one-fifth that of Ontario, 12,742 persons had 
paid a total of $1,043,179 in income tax, compared with 
91,983 persons in Ontario paying a total sum of 
$16,806,390, or sixteen times as much. It was proposed 
that, in return for a surrender of the provincial right 
to collect death duties and of the annual provincial 
subsidies now paid by the Federal T: , the pro- 
vincial Governments should be completely relieved of 
the cost of unemployment relief and insurance, of old- 
age pensions and of a substantial of their present 
debt burdens. The cost of other vital services, such as 
technical education, highway construction and main- 
tenance, mothers’ allowances and certain public health 
services, should be shared on an equal basis between 
the Dominion and the provinces. Premier Bracken also 
committed his Ministry to support a merger of the three 
prairie provinces under a single administration. The 
gist of the Manitoban pro is that the older and 
wealthier provinces should consent to a redistribution 
of their share of the national wealth for the benefit of 
the younger and poorer provinces. In reply, it is being 
pointed out that the proposed additional burden on the 
Federal Treasury wouid be at least 150 million dollars 
annually, while the off-setting yield from death duties 
would in most years be less than a fifth of that sum. 

Mr Hepburn has evidently decided that he must alter 
his policy in relation to the Quebec power companies, 
and negotiations are afoot for a fresh contract with the 
Beauharnois Corporation, whose original contract with 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario was arbi- 
trarily cancelled some years ago. He has called a special 
session of the Ontario Legislature and introduced some 
curious measures designed to frustrate the efforts of 
lawyers to block his attempts to collect succession duties 
from estates alleged to have defrauded the provincial 


Treasury. 
Business Caution 
Winter has now definitely made its appearance in 
most parts of Canada, but so far there has been com- 
paratively little snow in the Central provinces. The 
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business community is adjusting itself to winter congj. 
tions, but shows a cautious hesitancy, animated More 
by unsettled conditions in the United States than by 
actually adverse domestic factors. The general business 
index of the Bureau of Statistics shows a tendency to 
sharp fluctuations week by week, as the data given 
below show : — 


Week Car- Wholesale Bank General 
ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Nov. 28-’36......... 75: 77-2 94-4 112-9 
vo 13-"37......00. 72°3 83-5 81-4 103-5 
o> 20-"37.....40+. 72°6 83-5 90-6 105-1 
27-'37.....200 71-1 82-6 87-0 103-6 


The general index for the last week of November was 

.3 points below the level of the corresponding week 
of 1936. Both wholesalers and retailers are trying to 
work off inventories at prevailing prices, and for the 
time being are buying ahead only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Although there appears to be a normal demand 
for staple goods, there has been a marked curtailment 
of the purchases of luxury goods, and rosy anticipations 
about Christmas trade are being modified. 

The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of 
Statistics up to November Ist shows a recession of 
employment in October; but this was rather less than 
the average seasonal decline for this month. The 
Bureau’s employment index on November rst stood at 
125.2, compared with 125.7 on October 1st and 110 
and 107.7 on November 1, 1936 and 1935, respectively. 
The lumber industry has made plans for a smaller cut in 
the woods this winter, planning a decrease in New 
Brunswick of as much as 50 per cent. The outlook for 
the newsprint industry, however, has been improved 
by the announcement by the leading companies that 
the basic price of $50 per ton will be maintained for the 
second half of 1938. The mining industry continues to 
show great activity, but declines in the prices of base 
metals promise to affect adversely the profits of 
producers. 


Turkey 


Ataturk’s Programme 


IstansuL, December 12.—-The programme of the new 
Cabinet was outlined in Ataturk’s yearly message to the 
Great National Assembly. The President, who has 
personal experience of modern farming, is devoting his 
energies to the development of agriculture and the 
marketing of agricultural produce. He is particularly 
intent upon making every peasant the owner of enough 
ground for him and his family to live upon, the extent 
of such holdings to vary according to their fertility and 
the density of the Steuer: The peasant is to possess 
ploughs and draught cattle—horses rather than oxen— 
while threshers shall be placed at his disposal by villages 
or unions of villages. The fleet is to be considerably 
increased, largely by domestic shipbuilding; and a 
number of taxes are to be reduced. Mr Muammer Erish, 
general manager of the Ish Bankasi, has been entrusted 
by Ataturk with the task of submitting a report on the 
importance of easy credit facilities in the development 
of business in Turkey, on the means of distributing such 
credits, and, generally, on the measures to be taken to 
raise the level of Turkey’s economic life. 


Trade Negotiations with America 


Negotiations are being conducted with the United 
States for the conclusion of a trade agreement. The 
United States is one of the four countries—the others 

ing Egypt, Syria and Palestine—exports from which 
into Turkey are paid for in free foreign exchange with- 
out any restriction, on the understanding that they buy 
from Turkey more goods than they sell to her. Now, the 
apeaney in ce. prices, on the one —, oe - 

umsy working of clearing accounts, on the other, 
increased the sales of American materials. As a result, 
at the end of September the balance of payments showed 
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an excess of American sales over American purchases 
amounting to $4 millions. The Turks did not suspend 
payments in foreign exchanges, as was feared, but waited 
for the usual American tobacco purchases, which are 
already modifying the situation in favour of Turkey. It 
is anticipated that, in the proposed extension of Turco- 
American business, certain Turkish staples will be 
granted preferential treatment, thus ensuring a greater 
volume of Turkish export to the U.S.A. 

If these negotiations succeed, Turkey will escape from 
some of the disabilities which are inherent in her depend- 


Letters to 


Gold and Currencies 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—It is amusing to observe developments in public 
opinion regarding economic questions. Eighteen months 
ago everybody in the U.S.A. and Great Britain said the 
whole trouble of world economy was the existence of the 
so-called gold bloc, and that the golden age of prosperity 
would be restored if and when the gold bloc devalued. Well, 
the gold bloc did devalue ; prosperity and a not quite healthy 
boom followed. 

Then, early this year, it was discovered that recovery 
went too fast, and commodity and security prices rose too 
quickly. One of the reasons given was that ‘‘ gold was too 
high in terms of currencies,’’ Though talks of ‘‘ too high ”’ 
were confined at that time to dollars, Swedish crowns and 
sterling, there seemed no doubt that the price of gold was 

\ also too high in relation to one of the currencies recently 
devalued, viz. guilders. It was not quite clear how a cur- 
rency which was over-valued in relation to gold until 
October, 1936, became undervalued in relation to gold in 
May, 1937. 

The so-called ‘‘ Gold scare ’’ is now a thing of the past. 
But he would be a bold man who declared that the con- 
ditions which brought it about were unlikely ever to recur 
in the future. What were the main causes of the events 
which it symbolised ? 

I think the main factor behind all these disturbing 
developments was a political or psychological one. Money 
went to those countries where it was believed to be safe. 
Mass fear of European disturbances drove money from 
Europe to the U.S.A. Naturally it took the form of gold 
exports to the U.S.A. Anxious to avoid a gold inflation, 
the U.S.A. had to sterilize the gold, which costs the Treasury 
a lot of money. It is seldom noticed that the same effect 
of sterilizing the gold could have been reached without cost 
to the Treasury by increasing the legal cash-reserves of 
the banks hand in hand with the gold imports; this would 
not have been unfair, generally, to the banks as they pay 
no interest on the deposits resulting from the gold influx ; 
but it would have necessitated a more agile and discriminat- 
ing reserve policy, as only the big banks in New York, and 
not the country banks, profited from the influx of foreign 
deposits. 

It is a well-known law of psychology that fear that some- 
thing may happen often causes the feared event. I might 
even say that oace and guilders were too high before the 
devaluation because the Dutch, French and Swiss people 
feared they were too high, and I am convinced the dollar, 
and after it the pound, became too low in relation to gold 
because le believed they were too low; because people 
thought gold would become devalued) in terms of dollars, 
they converted at an accelerating pace their gold, liquid 
funds and even their security holdings into dollars. This 
conversion gave rise to an ever-increasing stream of gold 
to U.S.A., and the fear that eventually the Government of 
the U.S.A. would be forced to devalue the dollar. 

If a similar situation were to occur, what could be done ? 
Assurances by the Governments concerned will not help. 
Assurances of this kind have been too much discredited 
during recent years. The Governments must give facts. 

seems to be only one way. In the event of another 
gold scare the Treasury of the U.S.A. must declare it is 
Prepared to coin gold at the present parity, for everybody 
who pays the fees for it. 

What would be the consequences? : 

1. The public would be calmed. The chance to have its 
gold coined into dollars any day it likes would ee it 
from buying dollars for fear it might not be able to buy 
them at the present price in the future. 
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ence on Germany as her principal customer. If only cash 
—not long-term—business is considered, Germany still 
owes Turkey 40 million marks, which means long delay 
in payments for Turkish goods sold to Germany on a cash 
basis. The 12 per cent. difference in excess of world 
prices, which the Germans agree to pay as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of interest, does not attract Turkish 
exporters, so that any arrangement with other countries, 
establishing something like normal trade relations, would 
be greatly welcomed by the trading community in this 
country. 


the Editor 


2. Very cautious ones would have their gold coined and 
hoard these gold-guaranteed dollars. 

3. All hoarders of gold, especially in countries which have 
foreign exchange regulations (Germany, Italy, etc.), or which 
are full of political fear on the part of capitalists (France), 
or which have always hoarded gold (some Asiatic countries), 
would hoard the new dollar-guaranteed gold. 

The American Treasury could theoretically withdraw 
from the note circulation all amounts coined in gold, i.e. 
continue sterilization as it did before. The total circulation 
must, however, be closely watched ; if, as I expect, most of 
the new coins were hoarded, the amount hoarded, which 
could be approximately ascertained, must not be withdrawn 
from the note circulation. Theoretically, the note circulation 
might be replaced by gold, but I do not believe that this 
could happen. The “ fear ’’-gold would return where it came 
from—to the safes and stockings. The gold, being mined 
now in Russia and South Africa and elsewhere, would go to 
the central banks of rising South America and of those 
countries willing and able to return to normal conditions. 
Some people may argue that all this does not settle the gold 
question. I think it does. If we start to devalue gold, we may 
end one day with demonetising it just as we did with silver 
and no common measure would remain at all. This would 
be rather dangerous. I believe that all governments would 
like to return to gold and, with this in mind, I do not think 
too much gold is being produced. It is only a few years since 
everybody believed in a scarcity of gold, and this belief was 
proved to be false. The increasing fear to-day of over- 
production will probably prove another fallacy. New 
peoples—until now debtors with only a bad cover and 
a bad reputation as debtors—are steadily improving their 
economic position. They all need gold; so I am of the 
opinion that for some time to come, we shall not have over- 
production; and if, in some distant future, we should have, 
there is still the possibility of the gold-producing countries 
coming to an agreement regarding the pace of production. 
I do not think of restriction, but of stabilisation of produc- 
tion. Nobody to-day seems to think of the possibility of 
goldfields becoming exhausted or that perhaps a country 
like the South African Union may become interested in the 
preservation of her gold-ore reserves. 

Gold itself is nothing; just a yellow metal with not much 
practical value. But confidence is much, and those who 
wish to avoid revolutions, those who wish to have evolution 
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should think it over twice and three and a hundred times, 
before they give another shock to the confidence of their 


ples. 
yi Yours faithfully, 


Emit SPEYER. 
16 Oman Court, N.W.2. 


Tariffs and Prosperity 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Nearly every financial article in recent weeks ends 
in similar words to yours on “Commodity Prices and 
Prosperity” in your issue of December 4th. ‘‘ Unless 
industry in the United States resumes its upward trend 
in the near future it would be rash to assume that the recent 
downward trend of prices has reached its limit.”” One 
nation alone cannot bring about a world recovery in prices. 
Neither this country nor the U.S.A. can stage a recovery 
which is going to do anyone any permanent good merely 
by spending money within their own borders. 

How can industry in the U.S.A. improve to any extent 
so long as she has a high tariff barrier? She was immensely 
prosperous during and after the War as she was willing to 
grant practically unlimited credit to enable her products to 
be bought. She had high tariffs and therefore could only 
receive payment in gold and thus succeeded in obtaining 
a great portion of the world’s stock of that metal; but 
by shutting out foreign products she has also shut in her own. 

World-wide free trade will be necessary before civilisation 
as a whole can receive any permanent benefit. We were 
told, when a protectionist policy was adopted here, that it 
was a bargaining weapon. The longer our Government 


Books and 


Whither Belgium ? 


DEVELOPMENTS in the internal and external politics of 
Belgium are closely connected. The perpetual irritant 
of extreme Flemish nationalism, the more recent ad- 
vent of Rexism, the virile Catholicism of large numbers 
of the people, all combine to create a potentially un- 
stable internal situation which in itself is not serious, but 
which, considered in relation to the foreign policy of 
the Third Reich, gives cause for disquiet. We need not 
anticipate insurrection 4 la Franco. But already these 
internal stresses have produced a new orientation in 
Belgian foreign policy, an orientation which is possibly 
not unfavourable to German diplomacy. The falling out 
of Belgium from the Locarno system limits still further 
the remaining possibilities of achieving a degree of col- 
lective security in Europe. The recent proposal of King 
Leopold that economists should combine for the study 
of world economic problems (which, it is alleged, per- 
haps quite wrongly, was suggested from outside, seemed 
to cast an unjustified slur on the work of the economic 
intelligence service of the League. 

In the autumn of 1936 a number of academic political 
scientists and active politicians representing most of the 
differing points of view in Belgium founded the Centre 
d'Etudes pour la Réforme de VEtat, They have now 
issued what is in effect an interim report.* Eight commis- 
sions in all have issued their reports and have made pro- 
visional recommendations. The divisions of the field of 
study are in the main the conventional ones: the execu- 
tive, the legislature, the judicature, the electoral system, 
are all surveyed. There is an interesting section on Le 
Quatrieme Pouvoir, that is, the Press. It favours the 
setting up by law of an “Ordre des Journalistes.’’ 
Membership would be vol , but d confer very 
definite advantages. Professor Jean Dabin, of Louvain, 
argues ingeniously but, in our view, unconvincingly, 
that the setting up of such an order would not be a vio- 
lation of Article 18 of the Constitution, which guarantees 
liberty of the Press. The tendency towards an ‘‘ authori- 


* “La Réforme de L’Etat.” Centre d’ Etudes la Réforme 
de l'Etat. Bruxelles. - 649 pages. ngitenatanedes ; 
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allow industries to flourish behind tariffs the greater will 
be the outcry when they are removed. And they mogy 
eventually be removed if peace and prosperity is the aim of 


politicians. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. W. M. Wurtsoy, 
Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Living on Capital.—Mr Morris asks (in The Economiz,, 
November 27th), whether it is correct to say that a country 
is living on its capital when its payments exceed its receipts ? 
We may be said to be living on our capital if we use our 
labour and materials to make consumables rather than 
means of production, so that there is a decline in the 
latter. But, in the present case, capital may be taken 
to mean claims on other nations, which are held mostly in 
the form of securities. If we sell more foreign securities 
than we buy, taking goods which we consume for the 
difference, we may be said to be living on our capital. 
This has nothing to do with any tendency for our payments 
to other countries to exceed our receipts from other countries, 
for the sales of securities may easily result in a tendency 
for our receipts to exceed our payments.—R. Grant Brown, 
2b Belsize Lane, N.W.3. 


Coming Events ?—In the letter from your New York 
correspondent, published in The Economisi of January 4, 
1908, occurs the sentence: “‘ President Roosevelt, instead 
of being denounced as a destroyer, will come into his own 
and be hailed as the saviour of the business credit of the 
country.” Can this be accepted as prophetic of the present 
time as well ?—E. C. S., London, S.E.1. 


Publications 


tarian ’’ conception of government which is implicit in 
this proposal receives approval in the recommendations 
of other commissions. It is pleasant to note, however, 
that the commission on Les Questions Electorales em- 
phatically rejects any form of corporative representation. 
Speaking of proposals for this method of representation 
it says, and says well: — 


‘* L’application d’un pareil systéme ne pourrait que 
faciliter la domination des intéréts privés sur |’intérét 
général, alors que, déja aujourd’hui, on s’accord 4 
dénoncer les graves dangers que fait courir 4 la chose 
publique la ruée démagogique des intéréts pat- 
ticuliers.’’ 

The commission which deals with the question of 
different nationalities in relation to state structure recom- 
mends no revolutionary changes. A federal solution 1s 
rejected on the ground that it would subject Belgian 
unity to an unbearable strain. There should be greater 
delegation of powers to provincial authorities and the 
legislation relating to the use of lan should be 
improved in order to lead to a richer development of the 
national cultures within the framework of a single state. 

The report and recommendations are sufficiently 10- 
teresting and valuable to make one look forward to a 
more definitive report in the future. Taken as a whole, 
they afe too formal and academic. Many of the proposals 
for administrative reform are no doubt useful and timely 
but, with the partial exception of the section on the 
national problem, there is no attempt to set the political 
machinery in the social and economic context within 
which it must work and which must condition its very 
nature. In short, it is a piece of constitution making 1” 
the tradition of the Abbé Siéyés. The President of the 
Centre d’ Etudes himself says, in the dedicatory letter 
to M. Van Zeeland, which prefaces the book, that “ Jes 
vingt derniéres années ont a dans la vie er 
des transformations d’une ondeur et d’une en ai 
que peut-étre aucune période antérieure na 
aes, Oak hopes that the next report issued by the 


Centre will consider more concretely these profound and 
rapid changes. 
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Shorter Notices 


“ re of Immigration into Australia and New 

The sand.” Edited by W. G. K. Duncan and C. V. 

Janes. Angus and Robertson, Ltd. 1937. 6s. 

Dr W. G. K. Duncan of Sydney University has edited a 
symposium constituting ‘‘a more or less representative 
sample of public opinion in Australia concerning immigra- 
tion.” The meagre population density in Australia (2-3 
persons per square mile) is remarkable, and, even allowing for 
vast useless tracts, it is generally conceded that further scope 
for settlement exists. The really important conclusion 
reached is that immigration must bring the right type of 
settler and be governed by economic controls. Closer settle- 
ment of the better soils is advocated, in preference to 
adventuring in marginal areas, and a case is stated for 
developing secondary industries. Costs generally need 
control, particularly in view of past over-borrowing, and no 
policy should fail to consider the question of markets and at 
least to maintain the present standard of living. ‘“‘ The 
economic conditions in the country of immigration are the 
decisive factor in attracting migrants.”” With general 
prosperity the immigration problem, as history suggests, 
would largely settle itself. 


“The World Since the War.’’ By Stephen King-Hall. 
Nelson. 111 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Commander King-Hall has seized upon this disturbed 
moment in post-war time to take a snapshot of events since 
1918. The result is too slight to be authoritative, but too 
readable and stimulating to be ignored. The author’s 
conclusion that the need for concerted action is more urgent 
than ever before, is broad and cannot easily be criticised. 
The book shows in equal measure Commander King-Hall’s 
gift for popular writing and the ambiguities of easy 
generalisations. 


“German and Czech. A Threat to European Peace.” 
By S. Grant-Duff, with a Preface by Hugh Dalton, 
M.P. New Fabian Research Bureau. 52 pages. Is. 

This is a very valuable pamphlet, published at a most 
opportune moment, The author demonstrates convincingly 
the strategic importance of Czechoslovakia in the programme 
of Nazi aggression. She also traces the history of German 
and Czech relations back through the war-time convulsions 
to the 1848 period; and gives a fully detailed history of 
the economic and political conflicts in Czechoslovakia 

—— have finally produced the Crypto-Nazi Henlein 

arty. 


“A Catholic in Republican Spain.’’ By Prince Hubertus 
Friedrich of Loewenstein. Gollancz. 112 pages. Is. 


Prince Hubertus Friedrich of Loewenstein, having 
decided that his proper place as a Catholic was on the side 
of the Government, felt impelled by conscience to commit 
his opinions to print. But first he visited Republican 
Spain. This book contains his impressions. Prince Hubertus 
uses some trenchant arguments to dissuade his fellow 
Catholics from supporting General Franco. But he says 
little that cannot be found in the hundred and one books of 
a similar type that have already been published. 


“Introduction to the Theory of Unemployment.” By 
Joan Robinson. Macmillan. 127 pages. 4s. 6d. 

{n a limited number of copies of our last week’s issue, 
a printer’s error resulted in the substitution of the letter r 
for ‘the ¢ of the word “ lucid,” on the second line of our 
Teview of this book. Our intention was not to disparage 
but to praise, and we hasten to record our regret for an 
unfortunate typographical accident. The correct rendering 
of the sentence in question (given in all the later copies of 
our issue last week) is: ‘‘ Little more need be said of Mrs 
Robinson’s latest book than that it is as lucid and stimu- 
lating as the best of her previous writings.” 


Books Received 


Practice and Finance of Foreign Trade. By W. W. a 
(London) Macmillag and Oeugeny: 233 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

Money and Trade. : . Milford. 69 ¥ 
"ey Sa ue By R. Léon. (London) H pages 


The Substance of Economics for the Student and the General 
Reader, By H..A. Silverman. (London) Pitman. 341 
pages. 6s. net. 
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Economic Planning in Corporative Portugal. By F. Cotta. 


(London) P. S. King. 188 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


International Who's Who, 1938. (London) Europa Publications. 
Ltd., 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 1337 pages. No 
price stated. 


Monetary Nationalism and International Stability. By F. A. 
von Hayek. Publications of the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies, Geneva. No. 18. (London) Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 94 pages. 5s. net. 


Documents on International Affairs, 1936. Edited by Stephen 
Heard and John W. Wheeler-Bennett. Royal Institute of 
= Affairs. (London) H. Milford. 717 pages. 

Ss. net. 


The Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book for 1937-38. (London) 
Thomas Skinner and Company (Publishers), Ltd., Gresham 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 2312 pages. 42s. net. 


The People’s Year Book, 1938. (Manchester) Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, 1 Balloon Street. 324 pages. 3s. net. 


The Constitutional Year Book, 1938. (London) Harrison & Sons, 
Ltd., 44-47 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 476 pages. 5s. net. 


Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, and of Basutoland , 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, 1937. (Pretoria) 
Census and Statistics Office. 1326 pages. 5s. net. 


Daily Mail Year Book, 1938. Edited by David Williamson. 
(London) Associated Newspapers, Ltd. 296 pages. Is. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


First and Second Reports from the Committee of Public Accounts, 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes’ of 
Evidence, Appendices and Index. {1 net. 


Twenty-second Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom 
(1922-1936). Cmd. 5556. 3s. 6d. net. 


Companies. Forty-sixth General Annual Report by the Board of 
Trade. 4d. net. 


Report of the Sugar Commission for the Year ended 31st March, 
1937. 6d. net. 


Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 1935. 
Part 2. Friendly Societies. 3s. net. 


Colonial Reports. No. 1809. Amnual Report on the Social and 
Economic Progress of the People of Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
1936. 2s.net. No. 1810. Uganda Protectorate, 1936. 2s. 
net. No. 1812. Straits Settlements, 1936. 4s. 6d. net. No. 
1813. State of Brunei, 1936. 2s. net. No. 1816. St. Lucia, 
1936. 1s. 3d. net. No. 1817. Tongan Isiand Protectorate 
1936. 1s. 3d. net. No. 1818. Bermuda, 1936. 9d. net. 
No. 1819. Bahamas, 1936. 1s. 3d. net. No. 1820. British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate, 1936. 1s. net. No. 1821. 
St. Vincent, 1936. 1s. 3d. net. No. 1824. Nyasaland, 
1936. 2s. 6d. net. No. 1826. Gibraliar, 1936. 9d. net. 


Department of Overseas Trade. No. 682. Report on Economic 
and Commercial Conditions in the Republic of Guatemaia, 
July, 1937. 6d. net. No. 683. Argentine Republic, June, 
1937. 4s. net. No. 684. British Dependencies in West 
Africa. (November, 1936 to March, 1937.) 1s. 3d. net. 
No. 685. British East Africa. (April, 1936, June, 1937.) 
ls. 6d. net. No. 686. Cuba, August, 1937. 9d. net. No. 
687. Iceland, September, 1937. Q9d.net. No. 688. British 
West Indies, May, 1937. 2s. net. 


Report on the Administration, Finances and Conditions of the 
Sudan in 1936. Cmd. 5575. 2s. net. 


Statement showing Classification of Local Authorities for purposes 
of calculating Exchequer Granis. Cmd. 5596. Id. net. 


Statistical Abstract for the British Empire for each of the ten years 
1927 to 1936. Cmd. 5582. 3s. 6d. net. 


Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, 1936. 4s. net. 


Public Social Services, 1936. Cmd. 5609. 4d. net. 


Department of Overseas Trade. No. 689. New Zealand, July, 
1937. 2s. 6d. net. 


Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with British 
Countries and Foreign Counivies, 1936, compared with the 
Years 1932-35. Vol. II. £1 12s. 6d. net. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





Twipartite Agreement in Action 


Every retrospect of the foreign exchanges during 1937 is 
inevitably a commentary on the results of the agreement 
between the monetary authorities of Great Britain, 
France and America made in September, 1936. How 
has the Tripartite Agreement worked in practice? Has 
it maintained monetary stability throughout the world? 
Has it fulfilled wider hopes of freer and more abundant 
international trade? 

The answer is compounded, almost equally, of hope 
and disappointment. The conclusion of the Agreement 
was followed by certain tariff reductions, effected mainly 
to offset the immediate reactions on internal prices of 
the devaluation of certain currencies. For the rest, the 
past year has seen M. van Zeeland’s mission and the 
opening of the discussions for an Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement. We should be the last to belittle the signifi- 
cance of these developments. M. van Zeeland has per- 
formed valuable work with his sounding rod, though he 
may have charted in many parts of the world more 
shoals than deep water. The Anglo-American discussions, 
again, embrace, through their relationship to the Ottawa 
Agreements, the whole of the Empire as well as Great 
Britain; and the fruits of the Trade Agreement would be 
widespread, through the inclusion of the most-favoured- 
nation clause. But all this is only a story of tasks begun. 
All that we can say to-day is that without the Tripartite 
Monetary Agreement there would have been no basis 
either for M. van Zeeland’s mission or the preliminary 
Anglo-American discussions. 

In the narrower field of foreign exchange rates, the 
year has again been a mixture of achievement and dis- 
appointment. The immediate purpose of the Tripartite 
Agreement was to permit the orderly devaluation of the 
franc to a new level which, it was hoped, would prove 
tenable. Events have belied that hope. The new level 
was fixed at about Frs. 106 to the pound sterling, but 
in spite of the support given by the sterling credit to the 
French railways in the early part of 1937, it was found 
necessary to allow the franc to depreciate last April 
to Frs. 110, the worst level permissible under the de- 
valuation legislation of the preceding autumn. This rate, 
in turn, proved untenable, because of the continued rise 
in French internal prices and costs, and the continued 
flight of French capital. At the end of June, when the 
Government of M. Chautemps had replaced that of 
M. Blum, almost its first act was to carry out a second 
devaluation to a point corresponding to just over 
Frs. 130 to the pound. Not even then was the franc 
at the end of its vicissitudes, for a further slide during 
September carried the pound to Frs. 150. Thereafter, 
however, the financial policy of the new Government 
began to develop new confidence. The reaction on the 
London and New York stock markets came opportunely 
at that moment, and helped to stimulate a return of 
capital to France. Sterling lapsed to Frs. 147, and the 
French authorities were enabled to replenish their gold 
and foreign exchange resources. Only in December were 
any fresh signs of weakness evident, and by that time 
the French authorities had once more a fair gold reserve 
in hand. 

If the successive reductions in the French franc be left 
out of the reckoning, the Tripartite Agreement ma 
claim, superficially at least, i home fulfilled its oie. 
mise of international monetary stability. The year’s 
fluctuations between the pound and dollar. were within 
a range of 3 per cent. The Dutch and Swiss exchan 
remained very stable, and the belga was nearly as steady. 
There were no significant alterations in exchange rates 
within the sterling area, but signs of slight strain were 
observed from time to time. The sharp rise in sterling 


commodity prices early in the year caused misgivings 
in Sweden, and at one time the possibility was canvasseq 
that the krona might be allowed to appreciate against 
the pound rather than depreciate in terms of commodi- 
ties. The raison d’étre for such a step disappeared, how- 
ever, when the reaction in sterling prices began in the 
late spring. 

The South American exchanges showed up to Sep- 
tember 30th an improvement upon the preceding year, 
but the fall in commodity prices during the past six 
months has now begun to affect South America’s power 
to export and may in time weaken her exchanges. Mean- 
while, Brazil has abolished her exchange quota, under 
which a proportion of the foreign exchange received by 
exporters had to be resold to the central bank at the 
official rate; and she is proposing to place the coffee 
trade upon a competitive basis. Argentina has taken 
advantage of her favourable exchange position to re- 
deem or convert part of her external debt, and has also 
repatriated part of her gold reserves previously held 
in London.: The Minister of Finance has stated, how- 
ever, that exchange control is not to be abandoned. 
In the Empire, Australia’s export surplus for the year 
to June 30th last was sufficient to cover her external 
debt service and also to add f{stg. 20 millions to London 
funds. There is a distinct possibility, however, that 
owing to heavy imports and the fall in wool prices, part, 
at least, of this new surplus will be drawn upon during 
the current year. 

Over a large part of the world, in short, there has been 
exchange stability—but below the surface the waters 
have been repeatedly troubled. The past year has been 
one of sudden fears, of rapid international movements of 
liquid capital and of heavy transfers of gold between the 
various Exchange Funds. Further, the continued divorce 
of the leading currencies from gold has provided a setting 
for doubts about the future value of gold in terms of 
currencies, or currencies in terms of gold. The gold scare 
of April and May was due to fears of impending reduc- 
tion in the dollar price of gold, while, conversely, the 
dollar scare of November reflected the fear of a forth- 
coming increase in the dollar price of gold. To set these 
two scares side by side is sufficient to disclose their 
inherent absurdity. The gold scare, nevertheless, had far- 
reaching effects; for it must be numbered among the 
proximate causes of the setback in securities, commodi- 
ties and business which, for the United States at least, 
was the chief economic event of the year. The subsequent 
dollar scare had a more satisfactory result, since it was a 
contributing factor to the repatriation of French capital 
and the replenishment of the French gold reserves. Both 
scares threw upon the British Exchange Account the new 
duty of supporting the bullion market, as an indirect but 
effective way of preventing contemporary operations 1n 
gold from upsetting the course of the exchanges. 

The past year, taken as a whole, su the need for 
serious consideration of a number of weighty matters. In 
the first place, it is clear that a large part of the world is 
to-day operating a quasi-gold standard. Although gold 
movements are still an ultimate method of settling inter- 
national differences, many countries divide their gold 
reserves between their central bank and their Govern- 
ment-owned Exchange Funds in such a way that gains oF 
losses of gold affect only the holding of the Exchange 
Funds. So long as this obtains, they do not enlarge o 
contract the internal credit base. Thus, Goverriments are 
left free to ~ sine own ge et rey be 
regardless of what is happening abroad. e 
ot 23d when tt ill he ws to consider whether or 


not this is wholly desirable, and whether or not the 
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system should continue if and when a general return to 
old is made. : 

Next, the question of the secrecy of Exchange Fund 
operations deserves attention. In earlier days, when the 
British Exchange Account stood alone and when its 
main object was to prevent speculation in sterling, the 
arguments for secrecy were unanswerable. To-day, when 
many Exchange Funds work in co-operation and in such 
a way that their gold holdings have become the re- 
serves out of which international differences are settled, 
the case for secrecy is much more doubtful. After all, 
in the old days of the gold standard, when central banks 
were the custodians of national gold reserves, the whole 
world knew at once when gold was gained or lost, and 
was able to act upon the knowledge. To-day, gold move- 
ments into and out of Exchange Funds are deliberately 
concealed from view, and so the world is deprived of the 
knowledge which is the best antidote to nameless and 
unreasoning fears. No one, in fact, may be able to say 
whether a currency is weak or strong until some dramatic 
event reveals its inherent position, and by that time 
constructive action may be fruitless. That is neither help- 
ful to confidence nor good for trade. For this reason 
alone there is a case for the immediate and regular 
revelation of Exchange Fund gains and losses of gold. 
The British authorities have taken a step in the right 
direction this year, but their reports on the condition 
of the Exchange Account are still infrequent and tardy. 

A third point concerns those central banks, including 
the Bank of England, which have not yet revalued their 
gold at the current market price. On the whole, it may 
be desirable that they should be empowered to do so as 
soon as possible, so that every country’s gold reserves can 
be readily evaluated on a more or less uniform basis. 

Finally, consideration might well be given to the sug- 
gestion, recently made by Dr Kienbéck, that the Bank 
for International Settlements should study the whole 
possibility of an ultimate return to gold, and that a simple 
programme for the gold standard of the future should 
be formulated without undue delay. It is true that current 
international political and economic conditions leave little 
hope of an early return to gold, and that any programme 
may have to be amended before it is carried into opera- 
tion. But the events of the past year show clearly that 
the Tripartite Agreement has been only an initial and 
incomplete step towards world monetary stability, and 
no responsible authority could possibly be satisfied with 
the prospect of the indefinite continuance of the condi- 
tions which exist to-day. 


Financial Notes 


Bank of New South Wales.—Sir Thomas Buck- 
land, the President of the Bank, gave an interesting 
account of current Australian conditions in his address 
to the shareholders at the meeting held on November 
26th. He alluded to the very satisfactory increase in 
exports between 1935-36 and 1936-37, but added that the 
improvement in Australian standard of living, due to 
greater internal prosperity, was being reflected in larger 
imports of such commodities as cocoa, chocolate and raw 
silk. The secondary industries were also importing more 
raw materials and capital goods. Sir Thomas was not 
greatly perturbed at the recent fall in the export price 
index, but he did express the hope that part at least of 
the recent increase in Australia’s international balances 
would remain to help rebuild Australia’s reserves to the 
level of pre-depression years. Meanwhile the strengthen- 
ing of London funds had eased the position of the banks. 
Cash ratios were higher, and the stringency to which he 
drew attention last year was passing. It was, however, 
necessary for the banks to discriminate more carefully 
in the granting of advances, even though this might 
involve smaller profits. On the whole, Sir Thomas took 
a hopeful view of the Australian outlook, but if the 
present growth in Australian imports, arising out of the 
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past year’s prosperity, is set off against the recent decline 
in wool prices and the rather more dubious outlook for 
primary products in general, it is an open question if 
there will not be some depletion of London funds during 
the current year. Such a swing of the pendulum, how- 
ever, is neither abnormal nor necessarily a cause of 
trouble to Australia, especially if it can be foreseen. 
Sir Thomas Buckland’s plea that the banks should exer- 
cise greater selectivity in the granting of advances will 
in itself be a precaution against any untoward conse- 
quences of a drop in London funds. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—Easy conditions have pre- 
vailed during the week, with rates for December money 
unchanged. Loans into January now cost 1} per cent., 
but there is no great demand for January money as the 
market is now convinced that there will not be any 
serious pressure on the last day of the year. Next week 
may not be too easy, for if on December 24th the 
market concentrates all these Treasury bill applications 
on bills to be paid for in January, it means that the 
whole of next week’s payments will have to be made on 
the morning of Saturday, January rst. Still the market 
sees no insuperable difficulty in this, and the opinion is 
held that no bills to be paid for during December will be 
tendered for on December 24th. This means that as in 
previous years it will be the Government and not the 
market which is in the Bank on December 31st. We 
may expect to see an increase in Ways and Means bor- 
rowing from the Bank (i.e. in Government securities) 
as much as in discounts and advances. 


Dec. 2, Dec.9, Dec. 16, Dec. 22, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 


% % % % 

Bank rate ......scccsesecseeees 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 4 4 + 
Short loan rate :— 

Clearing banks ............ 4-}-1* }-}-1* }4-}-1* j}-}-1* 

ONES «....0.ceccerereeeeeeees 4-3 $ 5 4 
Discount rates :— 

Treasury bills ............... #-? 8 } nom. Ut H 

Three months’ bank bills § k ra 3-2 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
December 17th witnessed a further drop in the Treasury 
bill tender rate from 15s. 8.91d. to 13s. 9.17d. per cent., 
and at this lower rate the market appears to have ob- 
tained an allotment of 85 per cent. The expectation of an 
easy passage over the turn of the year accounts for this 
lower trend. This week some of the banks were buying 
February and early March Treasuries at +4 per cent. and 
slightly under. These rates contrast with a tender rate 
on December 3rd of as high as 18s. 2.16d. per cent. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges. — French francs were 
stronger on Monday and Tuesday, and it is clear that 
the criticisms by M. Reynaud and others of French 
financial policy have not had any lasting effect. In 
consequence of this recovery, three months’ francs were 
bid down from Frs. 4} to Frs. 3} discount and spot 
sterling from Frs. 147.30 to Frs. 147.12. On Wednesday 
the spot rate weakened to Frs. 147.19 and the three 
months’ rate to Frs. 44 discount, on the news of the 
French strikes, and the French Control had to give some 
support. Still the Control gained exchange earlier in the 
week, and taking the past fortnight as a whole its net 
losses have been very limited. Spot belgas have been on 
offer, with sterling rising from Bel. 29.40 to Bel. 29.433. 
This slight movement is in sympathy with the week’s 
equally slight fall in the sterling price of gold from 
139s. 9$d. to 139s. 8d. per fine ounce, for as Belgium is 
on the gold standard any fluctuations in the sterling 
price of gold naturally tend to be neutralised by move- 
ments in the Brussels rate of exchange, the result being 
to keep steady the price of gold in belgas. There was no 
change, and very little business, during the week in 
any other currencies. The New York rate is unaltered 
at $4.99}#, and the Amsterdam rate is Fl. 8.98?, again 
with practically no change. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





‘¢The Chairman Said... ”’ 


Company meeting procedure is a fitting topic for the 
festival of Christmas. Outwardly, it is a conglomeration 
of paradoxes whose superb unreason best suits the 
moment when paper hats are put on and logic leaves by 
the chimney. Approximately five thousand British public 
companies invite their shareholders, once every year, to 
a folk moot. If half the proprietors of even a moderate- 
sized company attended, the chairman would have a 
larger audience than Signor Mussolini ever addressed 
from the Palazzo Venezia. No hall in England could 
possibly contain the 150,000 ordinary shareholders of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. But no secretary ever lost 
sleep on that account; for shareholders simply do not 
come trooping by battalions. Contrary to all theatrical 
canons, the best shows draw the thinnest houses. Only 
a passed dividend, a heavy loss or a reconstruction 
scheme can really pack the hall; a crowded meeting is 
usually an angry meeting. Shareholders who cannot 
attend, however, are given special facilities for voting 
in favour of the chairman’s policy before they have 
heard his speech. 

The meeting opens with the reading of accounts which 
are always taken as read. Discussion of grievances 
precedes the voting of supply—by shareholders to them- 
selves. Many crowded hours of criticism, interrup- 
tion and cross-questioning have gone down to history 
in a single sentence: “‘ After some discussion—the 
accounts were adopted.’’ The main resolution is ulti- 
mately put, defeated (if it be very controversial) by 
those present, and duly carried by the absent share- 
holders. The meeting ends with a directorial election 
in the Russian manner. Candidates and vacancies are 
identical. Everybody is successful, and everybody has 
served before. 

Despite these anomalies, however, the company 
meeting system has worked with a minimum of friction 
and (except in a small minority of instances) to the 
reasonable satisfaction of the majority of investors for 
a good many years. Ninety-nine per cent. of company 
meetings are merely formal; for holders are wisely 
content to leave their interests in the capable hands of 
those whose prime duty is to direct and manage them. 
But they do afford chairmen an opportunity to establish 
direct personal touch with a scattered army of bene- 
— proprietors whom they may never meet in the 


_ To go back, in retrospect, over some of the outstand- 
ing meetings of the past year is to realise how effective 
an instrument of enlightenment a good chairman’s 
address can be. Memory recalls the figure of Lord 
Wardington, urbane and authoritative, drawing aside 
the veil and revealing the composition of a t ioint- 
stock bank’s advances; Sir Josiah Stamp delivering his 
learned annual presidential address. (with chart) to the 
Society of L.M.S. Stockholders; Mr Samuel Courtauld 
describing the world’s rayon position with an air of 
Haroun-al-Raschid; and Mr Arthur Chamberlain utter- 
ing a kindly but stern philippic on producers who too 
closely identify the steel industry’s interest with their 
own. Some of the year’s speeches have conveyed a 
salutary warning, like Mr Graham Cunningham’s hint 
to Triplex sawrid aa shareholders, that they must not 
pect an unbroken sequence of years of favourable 
legislation and booming car sales. Others have reminded 
shareholders of basic truths in company finance, as did 
Lord Craigmyle by his insistence on an adequate depre- 
ciation policy for maintaining the efficiency of the Peni 
sular and Oriental Steam Ship y- And a becom- 
ing modesty alone restrains our wider commendation of 
the example set by the chairman of a progressive 


Midland brewery, who, in peroration, expressed the 
hope that his company might long continue to deserve 
the praise of The Economist. 

Who is the perfect chairman? What is he that every 
junior director would wish to be? There are manuals of 
‘‘dos and don’ts’’ on many subjects, from golf to 
writing for the Press; but no one has yet compiled a list 
of the topics which conscientious company chairmen 
ought to discuss, and those they should wisely avoid. We 
may, perhaps, be permitted to make a few tentative 
suggestions, based in good faith on the discipline of 
many years’ attendance at company meetings. Doubt- 
less, progressive earnings and dividends, maintained or 
increased over many years, speak louder to shareholders 
than any number of words. But the real audience which 
the chairman of even a small company addresses is far 
wider even than the total of the proprietors, since it 


. includes all investors, large or small, who may choose 
‘ to become proprietors in the future. Such an audience 


will pardon, and even welcome, the enthusiastic satis- 
faction of aj directorial board with its own achievements. 
Conversely, it will be Pee in time of depression, 
to a frank avowal of difficulties encountered. It does 
not expect chairmen to give their companies a bad 
advertisement or to do the shareholders’ job of criticism 
for them. What it desires, above all things, is news 
about a company, its achievements, its aims, its hopes 
and its problems. 

Investors, indeed, have an insatiable appetite for 
positive facts, from which they can draw their own 
conclusions with the assurance that no consideration 
which is basic to their decision has ben omitted. The 
best speech can never be a satisfactory substitute for 
detailed and informative annual accounts. Its ultimate 
function, indeed, is to give these annual figures their 
due perspective, to remove misapprehensions, to put 
present results into relationship with the past and the 
future, and to elucidate the causes which have brought 
them about. There is obvious utility in a speech which 
specifies the directions in which a company’s business 
is expanding, the new products it is manufacturing and 
the new branches it is about to open. Equally useful is 
the speech which describes the background of the 
industry in which the company is a single unit. 

Whether an address which amply covers all these 
points can leave any room for controversial propaganda 
is, perhaps, an open question. One would not deny to €x 
parte views any place, provided their nature were made 
clear; but a company meeting-room is not an appro- 
priate venue for matters best discussed in the House 
of Commons. A certain seeing of facts through 
rose-coloured spectacles, again, may be permissible, if 
shareholders and investors can determine the tint 
employed more or less accurately. The rostrum is not @ 
judicial bench, and he is a poor father who does not 
praise his own child. But investors may rightly ask that 
what is misleading, or irrelevant, or iently con- 
densed and partial to be both, shall be excluded. On 
the whole, they have reason to complain of speeches 
which tell them too little rather than too much. From 
their viewpoint, the least useful address is the one, 
bathed in noonday sunshine, which studiously avoids 
every unfavourable ibility. And the most erous 
is the speech (happily rare to-day) made with one eye 
- the price of a company’s on the Stock 
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For rest, the best es will always express 
some indefinable trait of the speaker’s personality. 
When ought they to be made? An increasing number 0, 
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including the text of the chairman’s speech in the annual 
report to its shareholders. The list includes Benskins and 
Brickwoods in the brewery trade, Crompton Parkinson 
in the electrical industry, Turner and Newall in the 
asbestos industry and Prices’ Tailors in the multiple 
clothing trade. The device can never be a complete 
substitute for present methods of giving wide publicity 
to company speeches; for a chairman’s effective audience 
includes potential as well as actual shareholders, who 
may be synonymous with the whole body of contem- 
porary investors. There can be nothing but commenda- 
tion, however, for every innovation which tends to 
stimulate the interest of shareholders in their companies, 
to bring them in greater numbers to annual meetings 
and to increase the number and pertinence of the 
questions they put. The problem of overcoming the 
apathy of shareholders over the affairs of their own 
companies—a corollary of the widening diffusion of 
capital ownership—can only be solved, eventually, by 
the investor himself. But chairmen and directors can 
make a valuable contribution by encouraging every 
development calculated to impair their own peace and 
quiet. 





Investment 
and 
Company Notes 


Wall Street Improves.—Wall Street is celebrating 
Christmas with a judicious rise in prices which is suffici- 
ciently steady to be almost festive, but stops short of 
suggesting that Washington has been forgiven. Wall 
Street’s New Year resolutions include no grace for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The House of Representatives has re- 
ferred back the Wages and Hours Bill to committee. 
To Wall Street, this represented a welcome rebuff to 
the President, who has been unable to get anything of 
consequence through his special session of Congress. 
Wall Street was not so pleased by the adjournment of the 
finance committee without any decision on tax reform. 
But the present rally in stock prices seems to be based 
less on political events than on the growing belief that 
the industrial outlook is clearer, that recession appears 
to have touched bottom, and that there is now a 
reasonable context for cautious hope about the coming 
year. The Iron and Steel Institute’s estimate of steel 
mill activity for the Christmas week shows that activity 
is roughly unchanged if allowance is made for the 
holiday. The expectation of industrial improvement is 
necessarily tempered, for the market, by the realisation 
that the President has not disclosed any radical change 
in his attitude to economic affairs, by the activities of 
the Chairman of the S.E.C., ever zealous to raise the 
moral standards of the Exchanges, and, finally, by the 
Sino-Japanese war. With this mixed prospect, Wall 
Street’s more seasonable spirit is courageous. The New 
Year will prove if it is really justified. 


* * * 


Chinese Customs Position.—Questions put to the 
Foreign Secretary on Monday this week revealed the 
anxiety (felt also in another ‘‘ House ’’) about the 
future of the Chinese Customs Administration and the 
security for Chinese Customs loans. Mr Eden had no 
new information to give about the position in Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Chinwangtao. But he returned a provi- 
sional affirmative to a suggestion that the Government 
had no intention of recognising any assumption by the 
Japanese authorities, or by alleged Chinese authorities, 
of rights which belong to the legitimate Chinese Govern- 
ment. It is difficult, at this stage, to define the question 
of ‘‘ rights ’’—and much more difficult to insist upon 
them. The market’s concern this week has arisen from 
the possibility of diplomatic repercussions from the 
‘Panay ” and other incidents, and Japanese bonds 


have been principally affected. Chinese issues, on the 
other hand, have remained relatively steady. These 
bonds stand at levels which clearly assume the mainten- 
ance of some payments, but what the scale will be, and 
by whom it will be met, is far from clear. 


* * * 


Property Societies Disclosures.— Some two 
months ago the position of certain property societies was 
brought to the public notice by the plight of three con- 
cerns registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts. A fortnight ago, the stories of the General 
Mortgage and the London and Provincial Property 
Societies were further unfolded at meetings of creditors 
and members. Both businesses were more or less inactive 
until eighteen months or two years ago, when effective 
control passed to particular individuals; both had 
attempted, not very successfully, to raise money by de- 
benture issues, and in both cases the Official Receiver 
spoke plainly of mismanagement. The London and Pro- 
vincial Property Society, it was disclosed, had continued 
to do business after the failure of a debenture issue; 
it had overtraded on limited means, and the appoint- 
ment of an undischarged bankrupt as general manager 
was an unfortunate choice. The Senior Official 
Receiver declared that it was too early to name the 
causes of failure of the General Mortgage Society, 
but he did not mince words in his description of the 
society’s business methods. The society’s collapse was 
imminent after the failure of a debenture issue, and Mr 
H. J. Greville, who had resuscitated the business in 
July, 1936, proceeded abroad last August, and was re- 
moved from office afterwards. The directors, on learning 
of complaints, called for an investigation, and as it was 
unsatisfactory, themselves presented a winding-up peti- 
tion. At the time of the order the board consisted of Mr 
Walter Ranson, Mr H. J. Greville, Sir John Frankland 
Payne Gallwey, the Earl of Ypres, and the Earl of 
Halsbury. The last two noblemen, one of whom informed 
a Press representative after the meeting that both joined 
the Board after the irregularities had taken place, be- 
came directors last April. There had, in fact, been 
inserted in a brochure a slip (boldly printed in red type) 
reporting these appointments, and also that of Captain 
Sir John Seton as joint secretary. The Official Receiver’s 
comments included a reference to the support which the 
Society received from the names of two peers. It will be 
hoped that the abuses outlined at these creditors’ meet- 
ings will be checked by legislation. As we go to press, it 
is reported that summonses in the names of the English 
and Scottish Co-operative Property, Mortgage and In- 
vestment Society, Limited, and Mr J. Wolstenholme, - 
managing director, have been issued at the instance of 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies. It is understood that 
the summonses relate to the statement of profits in the 
Society’s accounts for 1936, and are returnable on 
December 30th. 

* * * 


The Investor’s Christmas.—‘ Lawyers, I suppose, 
were children once ’’; the same hint of doubt may apply 
equally to investors at this season. The investor who 
cannot forget the Stock Exchange, even in the West 
End stores, will find comparatively little scope in the 
toy trade for purchases which will pay his own divi- 
dends. Santa Claus does not often apply for permission 
to deal. There are, however, at least two important ex- 
ceptions to the rule that toy businesses are in private 
hands. Lines Brothers, who made a public issue last 
year, manufacture a large range of toys, and are per- 
haps best known to the public through the ‘‘ Triang ’’ 
toys and Hamleys toy-shop businesses. The combined 
share and loan capital of the company exceeds {600,000 
and in five years net profits have doubled. The scope 
of the business is extending and improvements in organi- 
sation are helping to solve the problems of seasonal peak 
production. The second exception, Meccano, Limited, 
covers a wide range, extending beyond the Meccano 
sets and Hornby trains of boyhood memory. Profits, 
after overhead charges (which are disclosed in the 
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accounts), have been relatively steady since the com- 
pany was made public, but depreciation and special re- 
serve policies have been generous, and until a 7 per 
cent. distribution was made last August, dividends had 
remained at a low rate. 


* * * 


When the time comes to put away childish things, 
however, the investor seeks the calm solace of tobacco 
and ‘‘ beaded bubbles winking at the brim.’’ A pipe 
smoker will find interest in the profits of Alfred Dunhill, 
Limited, which, not unna y, have been subject to 
cyclical fluctuations. But dividends were resumed in 
1934, and recovery has since been rapid. Though 
no concern familiar to the investor can supply the blush- 
ful Hippocrene, a considerable number of wine mer- 
chants and a large number of brewers handle its modern 
equivalent. Among those who follow the slogan ‘‘ Beer 
is best,’’ the name of Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton is 
nationally known. The magnitude of this business is 
illustrated by the approach of the latest profits to the 
£14 million mark. Pre-depression earnings have not 
been quite achieved, but in the past few years progress 
has been made at a steady rate. The English beverage, 
known as “‘ Scotch,’’ brings to mind Distillers, whose 
profits, incidentally, now include some appreciable bene- 
fit from the non-potable industrial alcohol business. 
For the wine drinker, Henekeys, Limited, display a 
satisfactory profits record. The company’s capital is 
not highly geared, but in recent years the distribution 
has not fallen below 12} per cent., and in 1935-36 pre- 
depression profits were comfortably exceeded. The cigar- 
smoking investor, familiar to the cartoonist, but some- 
what rare after a year’s falling markets, may combine 
self-interest with pleasure in the products of Henry Clay 
and Bock—one of the links in a considerable chain. 
American Cigar Company control Cuban Tobacco Com- 
pany, Incorporated, who control Henry Clay and Bock, 


. who control Havana Cigar and Tobacco Factories 


among other companies. Both the latter companies re- 
sumed dividends in 1933, but recovery has proceeded 
erratically, and the latest profits are much below the 
best. The Christmas scene, then, will have innumerable 
investment implications, but we confess to failure in try- 
ing to discover a public company manufacturing the 
red robe and false whiskers of St. Nicholas. 


* * * 


British American Tobacco Report—A sharp rise 
in the ordi stock units preceded the publication of 
the ‘* Bats ’’ dividend and profits. The results deserved, 
and obtained, a good reception, although the accounts 
themselves are no more informative than in the past. 
Total profits have increased from {5,541,756 to 
£5,760,450—representing dividends received from sub- 
sidiaries and reserves written back in respect of sub- 
sidiary companies’ former losses, after deducting charges, 
management expenses and taxation. The sum disclosed, 
in short, covers preference dividends, the 21} per cent. 
tax-free ordinary distribution and {100,000 transfer to 
staff funds with {42,000 to spare. Our usual table, for 
holding company accounts of this type, is a mere arith- 
metical exercise : — 


Years to September 30th 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 
Pane siccckicccedssdsetecciaitind: 5,469,171 5,541,756 5,760,450 
Preference dividends .......... 585,000 585,000 585,000 
Ordinary stock (tax free)— 
Earned ..scesseesesccseresseees 4,884,171 4,956,756 5,175,450 
DB iit isis ei sccctvcinn 4,735,936 4,736,352 5,033,399 
Earned (%) -+-.sevseeeeeeeeee 20-6 20-9 21-8 
PE aed ndspdtentininnvieccecenss 20 20 21} 
Benevolent GB ori ciicccces ‘is 150,000 100,000 
Carried forward ............... 2,357,877 2,428,281 2,470,331 


The disclosed profits can best be in as a general 
indication of the trend of the quastaaemae aio. 
The main factor contributing to increased profits last 
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year was undoubtedly rising commodity prices, which 
greatly increased the purchasing power of the company’s 
principal markets abroad—including India, China, and 
South Africa. Some three-quarters of the balance-sheet 
total (which slightly exceeds {50 millions) is represented 
by subsidiary and associated companies. There may be 
some significance in the sudden increase in advances to 
subsidiaries from {1,446,092 to £3,659,571, though it 
appears to be related to fluctuations in trading stocks— 
the parent company’s stocks (including advances for leaf 
purchases) have advanced from £3,468,664 to £3,811,958. 
For the current year the check to commodity prices and 
the disorganisation of the important Far Eastern market 
should be remembered by the investor. The long-term 
investment merits of the repose J stock, _—_ yields 

. per cent. gross at the present price of 109s. 43d. 
Same and deservedly so. They mania be = 
more clearly appreciated if the company’s accounts were 
more informative. 


* * * 


Courtaulds and Rayon Prices.—-The rayon trade 
this week learned with surprise that Courtaulds, Ltd., 
had decided to increase rayon yarn prices, except for 
certain finer counts which compete with acetate yarns. 
The Stock Exchange has rightly regarded this announce- 
ment as an important step, and the ordinary stock units 
have advanced to 47s. 3d. During the t decade 
Courtaulds have followed a single price-policy, through 
good and ill, whether materials costs were rising or fall- 
ing. That policy has been a steady reduction of rayon 
prices, with the’ object of winning a bulk business for 
rayon. During the past three years, it is true, the relative 
stability of viscose yarn prices has suggested that the 
competitive battle had been more than half won. The 
latest increases are related to increased raw material 
costs, such as wood pulp and chemicals, and higher 
labour and plant expenses. The explanation may be 
sound, without detracting from the importance of the 
increase in itself. Investors may wonder whether, a year 
or two ago, the company would have raised its selling 
prices if costs had then increased. That it has done so 
to-day suggests that the board believes the company’s 
competitive position in the rayon industry to have been 
fully consolidated. It is significant, indeed, that the price 
of ‘‘ Fibro’’ staple fibre, in which the company is de- 
veloping a new bulk market, was recently reduced, 
although its production costs have presumably also in- 
creased. If our interpretation is correct, the Courtaulds’ 
stockholder, rather than the rayon consumer, may enjoy 
the benefit of future cost reductions. These reductions in 
the past have formed the basis of the company’s suc- 
c development policy. That is not to say, however, 
that the short-term outlook for Courtaulds has been 
transformed. The position of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration, in particular, introduces a cautious bearing 
upon profits estimates for 1937, and perhaps for 1938. 
The current yield of 44 per cent. on Courtaulds ordinary 
stock must be justified by appeal to somewhat longer- 
term considerations than a single year’s profits. 


* * * 


Radio Companies’ Problems.—The radio in- 
dustry, at present, is suffering from acute ‘‘ atmo- 
spherics ’’—a recurrent distortion of the profit curve for 
which it has yet discovered no sovereign cure. The true 
explanation of these vagaries probably lies in the table 
below, which shows the growth of wireless licences in 
roe at the end of each year during more than a 

ecade : — 


Inc. % Inc. % 
End Licences over End Licences over 
Year (000’s) previous Year (000’s) previous 
year yor 
1926 ......... 2,178 1932 5,263 22 
1087 |... 2,315 6 1933 5,973 13 
1928 ......... 2,628 14 1934 6,781 14 
1929 ......... 2,956 13 1935 7,402 9 
1930 ......... 3,411 165 1936 7,961 
BE Stacitens 329 27 1937 8,424 7 


* End November comparison. 
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Here, the investor might think, are all the signs of a 
soundly —* industry, although its advance is 
slackening. The pace, in fact, has been too hot and the 
industry never been able to settle down. It has 
suffered from all the failings of industrial youth—con- 
tinuous changes of models, new inventions which ruled 
out an even flow of production, bouts of price cutting, 
troubles with retailers, and excessive selling, in some 
cases, on unsoundly financed hire purchase and retail 
plans. 


* * * 


It is, moreover, an indisputable fact that every set 
sold to a new purchaser brings the industry one set 
nearer saturation point. The declining rate of increase 
in licences shows that saturation point is gradually being 
approached. There are probably fifteen million homes in 
this country and well over half are now equipped with 
wireless sets. New business on the 1930-34 scale, there- 
fore, can only be obtained by marketing sets at prices 
within reach of the poorer working classes. Already 
competition is acute in this category. Again, renewal 
business, which probably represented at one time 15 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. of the turnover, can hardly maintain 
its past scale, for changes in technique to-day are not 
such as to render the older sets obsolete. This factor 
carries, of course, certain advantages, since heavy pre- 
liminary expenditure on ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ new models 
is consequently avoided. A period of falling real wages, 
in fact, is likely to coincide with some considerable 
building up of delayed replacement. To establish itself 
on the investment map, the radio industry must first 
seek sound organisation and discipline. Many companies, 
such as Electric and Musical Industries have broadened 
their operations, and hedged their seasonal and technical 
risks. Much also remains to be done in the export 
markets. More important still, the private association of 
makers which has been able to exercise some intermit- 
tent control over prices and marketing must be 
strengthened. Until the radio industry is properly con- 
solidated, on a reasonable earnings basis, it will pro- 
vide no opportunity for the staid investor. Relevant 
data are given in the following table: — 























Total Profits | Earned for Ord. | Ord. Div. Ord. Shares 
Co, & Denom. 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Latest Price 
(0000's | £000’s 
E.M.I. (10s.) tomes | 10-2] 13-3] “4 0 17/- 
pene 53 95 | 232-1 | 374.2 125* 125 11/6 
(2s.) ... a 5 a 67-4 a 2 1/3 
E. K. Cole (5s.) 132 58 80-1 41-4 40 30T 6/10} 
Kolster (6s.) Dr.76 | Dr. 3 Nil Nil Nil Nil 2/6 


* And capital bonus of 400 per cent. Shares then consolidated from Is. to 5s. 
t Interim for current year passed. 

The calculation of yields on radio shares, unless we ex- 

clude a return of 5.9 per cent. on Electric and Musical 

Industries, is of little investment significance. Such re- 

cent events as the passing of the E. K. Cole interim show 

that conditions in the industry have lately deteriorated. 


* * * 


Baird Television Position.—Critics like The 
Economist, who objected to the capital reorganisation 
put forward by this concern two years ago, on the 
ground that under it potential profits would be inequit- 
ably distributed, took a long-term, but so far irrelevant, 
view. For the latest accounts, covering the year to 
June 30th last, give no sign that the company is 
approaching the profit-earning stage. The company, in 
fact, is still adding to the intangible items on the 
“* assets ’’ side of its balance sheet. The further sum of 
£111,903 is transferred from the debit of profit and loss 
account to general development account in the balance 
Sheet, raising that item to the formidable total of 
£560,502. The other large item in the balance sheet, 
covering patent rights, trade marks and other interests, 
totale feat. a0. inally, the balance sheet discloses a 
shortage of liquid assets to meet current liabilities 
amounting to £46,392. Nor is the directors’ report cheer- 


ful in its tone. Public response to television has not come 
up to expectations. The manufacturing industry is, at 
times, inclined to lay the blame upon the limited trans- 
missions. It may be doubted, however, whether a mass 
market for television receivers can be created until the 
price of receivers is substantially reduced. The “‘ sales 
prospect ’’ for television is likely to be the person who 
remembers that the high radio and car prices of little 
more than a decade ago have given place to ‘‘ popular ”’ 
prices and vastly improved models. The fear of technical 
obsolescence and the absence of a second-hand market re- 
strains many potential buyers. For the investor, the Baird 
accounts Cc: the familiar lesson, that new industries, 
in a state of technical flux, usually cost him dear. In the 
television industry itself there are at least ten concerns 
manufacturing television receivers under competitive 
conditions. There may be an argument for obtaining an 
interest in television via Electric and Musical Indus- 
tries, in whose operations it is a subsidiary though per- 
haps not unpromising branch. But the majority of tele- 
vision receiver manufacturers are in no better circum- 
stance than the radio manufacturer of the early 
’*twenties. Meanwhile, Baird Television, if it would 
fulfil its aspirations in television transmission, must 
obviously find new capital. 


* * * 


New Companies’ Poor Results.—Feasts are not 
complete without their skeletons, and for yesteryear’s 
speculative investor a number of poor reports issued by 
new companies play that réle. Earlier disappointments 
have been discussed in The Economist of October 30th 
and December 11th. It is difficult to measure the exact 
extent to which achievements have fallen below expecta- 
tions. Comparability between reports and prospectuses 
is so imperfect that it is impracticable to present these 
first results in tabular form. Proprietors’ and managing 
directors’ remuneration, for instance, is frequently not 
deducted from prospectus profits, but appears to be 
deducted before disclosing profits in annual accounts. 
Depreciation is occasionally treated with similar want 
of consistency, or not distinguished from other expenses. 
One company, Wallpapers Consolidated, formed to amal- 
gamate other businesses, showed profits for the separate 
companies in the prospectus, but its first accounts in- 
clude no consolidated profit and loss account. Conse- 
quently, the parent company’s trading profits and divi- 
dends appear at {1,918, compared with combined 
earnings in 1935 of £15,139. In the case of D. M. Gilbert 
and Company, furniture makers, profits of {17,715 
appear to be below a consolidated prospectus figure 
of £25,957, but they do not include any profit 
or dividend from the subsidiary. But no hair-splitting 
over accounting formule can disguise the unsatisfactory 
nature of many results. Two reports have rightly in- 
volved closer examination into the companies’ affairs: 
the directors of Popular Footwear, which made a loss 
of £4,961, against a roughly comparable profit of £9,045, 
are taking legal advice in connection with the company’s 
formation and administration. Preston Breweries also 
made a loss, and there have been changes in the board. 
British Aircraft Manufacturing followed up an initial loss 
by a larger deficit in the second year. 


* * * 


But it is significant that the disappointing results of 
other companies have, in part, been attributed todelaysin 
building new premises, to dislocation arising from removal 
or reorganisation, or to want of sufficient preparation 
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in making changes. C.T.C. Bazaars, a South African 
concern, which brings share premiums into the Appro- 
priation Account (though it does not distribute them), 
shows a trading profit for the initial period of {29,219 
against a prospectus figure of £43,862. The report refers 
to buildings not being available. Similar difficulties were 
experienced by S. E. Opperman, aero and motor compo- 
nent makers, by Alexandre, Limited, multiple tailors, 
whose latest profits of £9,347 compare with £15,257, 
and by Goodman Brothers and Stockman, clothing 
manufacturers, who removed to a new factory. Premier 
Metal Company of South Africa apparently fared as well 
as the prospectus suggested, but had similar difficulties 
of reorganisation and new building. Aero Engines, 
Limited, made a net loss of £57,478 in 1936-37 against 
a loss of {11,851 in the company’s initial period. The 
chairman has stated that certain work was undertaken 
without an adequate planning staff and without a suffi- 
cient study of costs. The dovetailing of the two busi- 
nesses amalgamated by D. M. Gilbert and Company, 
it appears, had not borne fruit by the time of the first 
report. Speaking at the Wallpapers Consolidated meet- 
ing, Mr P. H. Taylor was commendably frank: the 
policies of co-ordination (on which stress was laid in the 
prospectus) had not been planned in sufficient detail. 
Companies must be opportunist when they appeal te the 
public for new capital, but investors will be reminded 
by these and similar results to scrutinise the exact pur- 
poses for which this capital is required with the utmost 
care. 


* * * 


Union Cinemas Disclosures.—On Wednesday the 
shareholders of Union Cinemas adopted the directors’ re- 
port, as distinct from the accounts to March 31st which 
accompanied it, after listening to some remarkable state- 
ments by Mr John Maxwell. Some of his more far-reach- 
ing suggestions, perhaps, may be left for comment if 
there are later developments arising from the company’s 
past affairs. But there can be no two views regarding the 
financial position to which the company, with its 43 sub- 
sidiaries, has been brought. Mr Maxwell declared that 
properties standing in the balance sheet at {3,856,564 
had been written-up by {2,200,000 at the time of the 

tion of the Union, Oxford and Berkshire and 
National Provincial Cinema companies. This surplus had 
not been apportioned over the properties, and was, in 
fact, impossible to reconcile with real values, or even 
with original costs of individual properties. The scale of 
leasehold amortisation provided was insufficient, since it 
was allowed on a 99 years’ basis, although the actual life 
of the properties was probably 20 to 30 years. Property 
depreciation on an adequate scale was required, and not 
mere leasehold amortisation. Reference was also made to 
certain transactions which had been capitalised, although 
ostensibly of a revenue nature. Mr Maxwell anticipated 
that the new accounts would be available before the end 
of March. He promised efficient management of the 
group by the Associated British Picture Corporation, but 
pointed out that dividends would be ruled out until a 
capital reorganisation had been effected. 


* * * 


Argentine Company Prospects. — While the 
English investor now believes that recovery at home has 
‘Tun its course, no.country in which he holds substantial 
interests has offered in 1937 such clear evidence of 
reviving trade as Argentina. In the first half of this 
year the value of exports was almost twice the corre- 
sponding figure for 1936, and angst was clear that the 
rapid rate of improvement in the few months could 
not be fully maintained, the Republic has enjoyed an 
increase of 57 per cent. in exports for the ten months 
to October, co ed with the previous year. Growing 
eopcetes ly in steel and machinery, indicate 


1 by extensive conversions of debt to a 
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-44 per cent. basis. In some respects, however, the 
a ook remains uncertain. The Anglo-Argentine trade 
agreement of December, 1936, disposed of hopes of re. 
laxed restrictions on British imports of Argentine pro- 
duce, while the fortunes of the meat trade are in turn 
partly dent on any action which the Argentine 
Government might take in controlling the market. In 
the political sphere, the effect of the recent presidential 
elections upon the attitude which may be adopted to- 
wards foreign capital cannot yet be assessed. Meanwhile, 
recent reports, of which we give a selection below, show 
on the whole a very satisfactory increase. 


Ordin. 
Shares 


ones (and Date Total | Earned for 
Accounts) Profits | Dividend Price Yiela 
Bemned) Feld || 






Denom. 
£ £ % % & ai fs. 4. 
Agar Cross (June 30) : 
Osco SocacasSadecs tee Dr. 59,840\Dr 106,872| Nil | Nil (£1) 
tn.‘ dnadidhininvnaciad 46,960 8,591; Nil | Nil 7 6 Nil 
aba 176,567, 143,792) Nil | Nil 
Forestal me Timber 
1934........-. ih ‘ 132,233} 0-7 | Nil |) (1) 
a 452,132+| 362,877] 8-8| 6 |$23 017 8 0 
Ba isiichcctscossisocate ’ 492,340] 13-6 
Leach’s “Tt. tine Estates 
90g. ae ae 195,577} 107,891} — | Nil |) @ ) 
i i dat lditenciehbdttets 204,514*| 123,481) — 6 7 68 0 6 
ie aa 164,7 88,501) — 6 
oe Se Arg. Meat 
1984.......... Bid ctiay 183,072} 154,815] 19-6 | 6 (fu) 
as ahh 142,589} 114,275] 11-1 $1 1 316 6 
WE AUR C 972 2 2 
Harrods (B.A.) (Aug. 31): 
Sid bli cedacasctesebcons 495,481 67,742} Nil | Nil |} (12s.) 
| aN SER I 502,053} 80,039} Nil | Nil 7 6220 
We icesvetinncburanstcvotis 737,635, 256,666) 0-9| 1h 


*1 only 10 months’ sales of sugar and alochol. 
sn i asnden £10,000, {ah oo and (370,000 transferred from Depesciation Account 
Although the results show, on the whole, considerable 
recovery by 1936 or mid-1937, due in part to the 
improvement of the peso, the latest earnings emphasise 
past difficulties without indicating a high degree of pros- 
penity. The preference dividends of Agar Cross are 
still five years in arrears; in 1935-36 similar arrears of 
Harrods (Buenos Ayres) were capitalised, but normal 
preference and ordinary dividends have now been re- 
sumed. A setback in Leach’s Argentine Estates profit 
reflects a lower price obtained for sugar combined with 
a higher cost of production. The chances of a return 
to truly prosperous conditions have become somewhat 
clouded in the past few months. Apart from the falling 
trend of commodity prices, Argentina has recently had 
special difficulties of her own: frosts have affected wheat 
to such an extent that crops are likely to be 20 per cent. 
or more below estimates. Such crop conditions, com- 
bined with easier prices, must have some bearing upon 
general economic activity in the Republic. 


* * * 


Mexican Oil Wages.—Mexico produces three 
principal things—silver, oil, and attacks upon foreign 
capital. It is becoming as difficult to tell which of the 
three is the most important, as to judge the ultimate 
intentions of the Government towards foreign capital. 
In November, Mexican Eagle’s leases on the Poza Rica 
field were ratified, and a new concern—Centralmer, Ltd. 
—was also granted rights in the field. The grant of new 
territory, it was held, presaged a revised Government 
attitude towards the companies. Centralmer, a British 
concern with influential backing, brought with it 
golden sheaves to the extent of {1 million in a cash loan 
to the Mexican Government. Mexican Eagle, however, 
is apparently to make its contribution in indirect form. 
The Federal Labour Board, it appears, has published 
its findings in the arbitration enquiry which followed 
the strike last May. The award calls for increased wages 
and social benefits costing {1,440,000 on paper, but, 
in practice, appreciabl . The award, apparently, 
runs to fifteen hundred pages, and the oil companies 


propose to examine this lengthy document before issuing 
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a further statement. The companies, however, have 
already stated that the maximum figure which they 
could afford for increased wages, short of bankruptcy, 
is {1,200,000. A ently, the Mexican Eagle contract 
to operate in the Poza Rica field has not been suspended 
as was reported last week-end. Even the Mexican 
Government does not, it seems, wish to kill outright 
the goose which provides the golden eggs. After the 
extraordinary tergiversations of the Mexican Govern- 
ment this year, with strikes and labour pressure alter- 
nating with such conciliatory gestures as the cession of 
new territory, the investor is plainly unable to value 
Mexican Eagle shares by any normal standard. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Although our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts appearing on p. 666 
is seasonably short, it includes a number of interesting 
results. Among the large companies’ reports are 
Adelaide Electric, United Tobacco Companies (South), 
Booker Brothers, McConnell and Joseph Nathan and 
Company. The results are discussed on p. 665, under the 
heading ‘‘ Shorter Company Comments.”’ 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue, 
reports of company meetings begin on page 653. Sir 
Thomas Buckland’s review of Australian recovery, made 
at the Bank of New South Wales meeting, is discussed 
on page 653. The opinion was expressed by Mr Edward 
S. Baron to Carreras proprietors at the annual meeting 
that the company should continue to enjoy a fair share 
of consumption, which continued to show a reasonable 
increase at home and abroad. On the financial side, their 
stock equalisation policy was a protection against violent 
movements in the price of leaf tobacco. At the United 
Molasses meeting, Mr F.’ K. Kielberg discussed the 
equipment with which the company could face a possible 
trade recession. They had no excess stocks, and their 
stock valuations were very conservative. The way in 
which the business had been built up from its own re- 
sources was commented upon by Mr A. Woolley-Hart at 
the British Tar Products meeting. Viscount Elibank, at 
the London and Rhodesian Mining and Land Company 
meeting, discussed development in the company’s min- 
ing and ranching interests, and recorded with satisfac- 
tion that ranching showed a profit for the first time for 
many years. The payment of only 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock of Scottish Australian, despite a sub- 
stantial improvement in profits, was justified by Mr J. C. 
Inglis on the grounds of the fall in wool prices since 
July. Mr Francis Allen declared to Akim (1928) share- 
holders that the essence of the company’s policy was to 
avoid selling securities at a price known to be below their 
real value. At the Southern Malayan Tin Dredging meet- 
ing, the chairman expressed the hope that the Inter- 
national Tin Committee would form a buffer stock 
scheme. The recent quota decisions of the International 
Tin Committee were also discussed by Mr C. V. Stephens 
at the Malayan Tin Dredging meeting. Mr Francis Allen 
reported to Ariston Gold Mines (1929) shareholders that 
ore reserves were steadily mounting, and must be near 
the million-ton mark. Sir Oswald Stoll, at the Stoll 
Theatres Corporation meeting, after discussing the 
opportunities for selling certain properties, commented 
at some length on the entertainments tax burden. The 
increasing demands of labour and the problems of 
equipment were put among the chief difficulties of the 
Mexican Railways. There were few signs of a recession 
in Prosperity, but the general situation in the U.S.A. 
Tequired close attention. The chairman of Consolidated 
Tin Mines of Burma referred to the benefit which the 
company derived from an exceptional price for wolfram. 
An appreciable i t in the value of the ground 

was among the points made at the Kilknghall 


dredged 
Tin meeting. 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: JANUARY 4 ACCOUNT: JANUARY 6 


BusINEss on the Stock Exchange in Christmas week is always 
subdued, though spirits usually are not. This week has proved 
true to tradition in the first respect, and the committee, by 
deciding to close the doors of the “ House” at 2 p.m. on 
Christmas Eve, have indicated that the light-hearted may 
indulge their seasonal humours off the floor. Postal delays 
have upset the normal routine of brokers with country con- 
nections, and business has been too thin to occupy the full 
attention of members. 

Gilt-edged remained steady, though business was small. A 
small amount of end-year selling was comfortably absorbed. 
The eager subscription of the Coventry loan, which opened at a 
small premium on Wednesday, assisted the market, and recent 
new scrips tended to improve. 

Among foreign bonds, Brazilian issues were nervous since 
no statement is yet available about the Government’s inten- 
tions regarding the debt service as a whole, and the interest 
payments due next month. Japanese bonds reflected the 
diplomatic tension, though Chinese issues remained steady. 
A little support for the Belgian scrip raised the price to 1} 
discount. 

Home rails received little support at first, and the traffics 
encouraged no new interest. The Argentine rail market, 
having long awaited an official increase in freight rates, was 
inclined to criticise its inadequacy, in advance of official 
publication. 

Limited trading in the industrial markets concealed few 
features. Trans-Atlantic issues inclined to improve, in com- 
pany with Wall Street. Steel shares opened well, though the 
early prices were not fully held. The motor share market gave 
an impression of greater firmness, though business was too 
small to move prices appreciably in either direction. A certain 
provincial demand for brewery shares was reported, and 
Distillers improved further. Tobacco shares, however, tended 
toease. Early dividend hopes brought support for Woolworth, 
but it was not maintained. Absence of specific trend, indeed, 
is evident in every section of the market, from shipping shares 
to the miscellaneous leading industrials. The tone, however, 
has remained firm throughout. 

In the oil market, the latest cables from Mexico City (dis- 
cussed on page 650) have seriously affected the ‘‘ twin Eagles.” 
Some demand for Royal Dutch and Shell gave way to profit- 
taking later. Apex (Trinidad) improved on the 32} per cent. 
final dividend, making 45 per cent. for the year, against 35 per 
cent. Little interest was taken in rubber shares, but tea shares 
were slightly better. 

Although Kaffirs remained firm, business was subdued, and 
a certain amount of professional business was not sufficient 
to keep the market active. Some of the Far West Rand de- 
veloping mines went ahead, however, led by West Wits, but 
the dividend paying shares were only steady. Rhodesian 
copper issues were slightly better, and some tin shares im- 
proved despite the lean turnover. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 
| Dec. 15 | Dec. 16| Dec. 17| Dec. 20] Dee. 21 Dec. 22 

rane mented $8-Uisi| oro | esse | s7e0| soos | 500 | so 
ceeemnare Mores | rea er 
1 Jay 1, 1886-100 as 96-3} 97:2] 97-5| 97-4] 9755] 97-5 
In of 20 terest 

Securities (1928 100)...... 128-8! 128-9! 128-9! 128-9] 129-0] 129-1 
Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23), 


Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 93-1 (Nov. 22); Fixed Interest 126-0 (Sept. 8). 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


In the short session at the end of last week some good rises 
were recorded, and the close left the general price level at 
the highest for the week. On Monday this week the Dow Jones 
industrial index gained more than two points in a fair turnover 
of 1,460,000 shares. Steel and electrical shares led the 
market. A further gain was made later, despite some profit 
selling and a certain amount of disappointment with the 
adjournment of the House Committee on taxation without 
any concrete proposals. There was speculative support for 
shares likely to benefit from armament expansion, and some 
solid buying in the chemical group. Utilities did not respond 
to the renewed discussion between leaders of the industry and 
the President. Some improvement in tone was evident in 
the bond market this week. Industrial news suggests that the 
recession may be at its bottom; Treasury officials profess to 
see a turn at the end of this month or January. The Iron and 
Steel Institute’s estimate of steel mill activity for the current 
week is 23-5 per cent. of capacity against 27-4 for last week ; 
since this week’s figure does not allow for the holiday, the 
rate is regarded as maintained. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


Tuis week’s only public offer was an issue of {1} millions of 
3} per cent. stock by Coventry, redeemable 1960-64, at £101 
per cent. These now familiar terms are tending to attract 
the stags, and the issue had a good reception. Particulars of 
new industrial capital are limited to statements for information 
only. C.L.R.P. Investment Trust has placed a line of 4 per 
cent. debenture stock at 99, while particulars of 6 per cent. 
preference shares are published on behalf of Wolverhampton 
Die-Casting Company. Statements have also appeared on 
behalf of Forton Trust, Gloucester and Cheltenham Greyhounds, 
and Heal and Son. Under the heading “‘ Offer to shareholders 
only ” particulars are given below of the offer by Philip Hill 
and Partners to purchase Hawker Aircraft 5 per cent. preference 
shares for 24s., or for exchange into one 5 per cent. preference 
share of Hawker Siddeley together with 4s. in cash. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
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PUBLIC OFFERS 


Coventry Corporation.—Issue of £1,500,000 3} stock ; 
cleenaiie ioe. 1964, or from 1960 on notice. i trustes ate! 
Ranks with other stock. Proceeds to ay short-term debt 
March, 1937: population, 194,100; rateable value, £1,378 439. 
rate, 13s.; net outstanding debt, £8,101,031 (of which £5,771 74 
productive). Trading endestahiegs, £2,885,472, with profits before 
debt service of £487,537, or £315,779 after sinking fund. _ Ligt, 
closed 9.35 a.m., December 21st. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


C.L.R.P. Investment Trust.—Particulars of issue of £150,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock which Messrs. Cazenove Akroyds and 
Greenwood and Company have purchased at 99, less } per cent 
commission. Redeemable at par 1968, or on notice at 102}, 1943-53 
or at 101 to 1963. Further stock ranking pari passu can be issued 
up to two-thirds of share capital. 


Wolverhampton Die-Casting Company.—Particulars of issue 
of 110,000 6 per cent. cumulative 10s. preference shares. Specialises 
in pressure die-castings. Net assets, £89,024, acquired for £95,000 
(goodwill £5,976) in 90,000 10s. preference shares and 199,600 5s, 
ordinary shares, and {100 cash. Net profits before depreciation, 
managing directors’ remuneration, and interest, years to March 31, 
1935 : £13,225; 1936, £16,380; 1937, £23,084. 


Forton Trust, Ltd.—Issued capital 100,000 £1 shares. Invests 
in Stock Exchange securities. Total assets, June 30, 1937, £121,161. 
Profit, year to June 30, 1937, £5,901. Dividends, per cent., paid 
years to June 30: 1935, 4}; 1936, 5; 1937, 6; credit balance forward 
after these dividends: £5,097, £5,630, and £7,006, respectively. 


Gloucester and Cheltenham Greyhounds.—Issued capital 
151,100 2s. shares and 73,900 8 per cent. cumulative convertible 
2s. preference shares. Incorporated 1932; greyhound racing track 
and sports stadium. Total assets, £31,022. Net profit, year to 
September 30, 1937, £2,762 (after allowing £756 depreciation). 


Heal and Son, Ltd.—Issued capital 126,450 £1 ordinary shares, 
35,107 6 per cent. cumulative {1 preference shares and {27,300 5 

r cent. debentures (secured by sinking fund policy maturing 1944), 

ouse furnishers since 1810. Net profits (after interest and depre- 
ciation): 1934, £18,857; 1935, £16,942; 1936, £20,136. Total assets, 
December, 1936, £313,899; net assets exceeded £268,000. 


BONUS SHARES 


Associated Motor Cycles.—A bonus of one ordinary share 
for twenty now held is to be distributed. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Offer to Shareholders in Hawker Aircraft, Ltd.—A circular 
letter has been sent to preference shareholders of Hawker Aircraft, 
Ltd., dealing with an offer by Messrs. Philip Hill and Partners, 
Ltd., who are authorised on behalf of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
Company to purchase the 5 per cent. redeemable cumulative {1 
Ss. shares in Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., at 24s. cash, or at 

older’s option, for 4s. cash and one 5 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preference share in Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company (ranking 
from February 1, 1938). Holders are reminded that the Hawker 
at preference shares can be redeemed from January, 1939, at 


Drage’s Limited,—A cash offer is being made by Ocean Trust 
Company of 17s. per {1 preference and 3s. 74d. per 10s. preferred 
ordinary in Drage’s, Ltd., subject to acceptance yy not less than 
90 per cent. of each class, or such lesser amount as the purchasers 
may be willing to accept. As part of the deal, Debenhams will 
transfer to Ocean Trust, without cash payment, its ordinary 
shareholding in Drage’s, being not less than 1,683,365 out of 
2,000,000 shares. 


Wright’s Ropes.—lIssue of 30,000 new {1 ordinary shares at 
27s. 6d. to existing holders of 150,000 as at 13th December, in 
proportion of one in five. 

Key Glassworks.—Ordinary shareholders are to be offered a 
oe ae £17 per cent. preference at 23s., in proportion of one 
or ten held. 


New Kleinfontein Company .—Issue to shareholders of 134,447 
£1 shares at {2 per share. 





OIL OUTPUTS 


Tue British Burman Perroteum Company, Lrp.—Production of 
crude oil by this company, 40,278 barrels for November, 1937. 


British Conrrottep Omrieips, Lrp.—Production for week ended 
December 11th: Western Area, 13,178 barrels; Central Area, 2,389 
barrels; total, 15 barrels. Production for week ended December 18th: 
en area, 12,794 barrels; Central area, 1,894 barrels; total, 14,688 


Tae Mexican Eacte Or Company, Lrp.—Production for the week 
ber 11, 1937, was 685,000 barrels. 


Tampico On, Lrp.—The total from the Company's 
properties in Mexico for October was 19-172 barrels fo respect of which the 
royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 988 barrels. Total Pr 
duction November was 12,715 barrels, in respect of which 
royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 954 barrels. ‘ 

Trinrpap Petroceum DeveLorment Company, Lrp.—Production ‘or 

ended December 11th: 47,766 barrels, Production for week 
ended December 18th: 50,003 barrels. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
SIR THOMAS BUCKLAND’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales 
was held, on November 26, 1937, at the Head Office, Sydney. 

Sir Thomas Buckland, president of the bank, was in the chair, 
and, in the course of his speech said :— 

I have the honour on this occasion to present to you the 
accounts of the bank for the one hundred and twentieth year 
of its existence. 

You will notice that the total of the balance sheet this year has 
reached the high figure of £123,145,000. This is an increase of 
{7,900,000 on the figures disclosed twelve months ago. It can 
be considered an eloquent testimony of the recovery which 
has continued its progress in the countries we serve and also of 
the enthusiasm and efficiency of the staff of the bank through- 
out all grades. 

Commencing as I usually do with the items on the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet, our deposits now stand at £95,876,000, 
some {6,730,000 higher than last year. This growth is largely 
the outcome of the better prices our customers have received for 
their products. The year has also been free of any serious set- 
back in the shape of a general drought, although individual 
districts have suffered, some of them seriously. . 

Bills payable £8,322,000 are {1,182,000 higher than a year ago, 
the result of increasing trade and a general improvement through- 
out the community. 

Capital {8,780,000 and reserve fund {6,150,000 remain the same 


7 as a year ago. 


Turning now to the assets side of the balance sheet, our cash 
items, which stand this year at £16,646,000, are some £5,371,000 
higher than at last review. In accordance with banking prudence 
and in co-operation with the policy of the central bank, our 
figures show that we have used the improvement to increase the 
strength and liquidity of our position. It is almost unnecessary 
for me to remind you of the efforts this bank put forth in the 
years of difficulty and stress to assist both its own customers and 
the community at large. As that was the proper policy for those 
dark days, so is it essential that we should take the first years 
of prosperous conditions to gain that position of liquidity and 
strength that would enable us to face with certainty and calm a 
depression even of the severity of that recently past. I am 
glad to inform you that the attainment of this great objective 
is in sight, 

Our funds at short call in London are some {£600,000 higher at 
£2,070,000, 

Treasury bills standing at {2,630,000 are {4,645,000 less than 
a year ago, due to the withdrawal of Treasury bills from this 
bank by the central bank. 

Investments in Government securities are {1,270,000 higher at 
£5,159,000. 

Bills receivable and remittances in transit, {£7,960,000, are 
£600,000 higher than a year ago. This is further evidence of in- 
creased trade, but its value as an indicator is affected very largely 
by the time at which our export season opens. 

I shall deal later with general business conditions and the 
view taken by your directors and your officers with regard to 
the outlook for the immediate future. But it is interesting to 
point out here that of the increase of {6,700,000 in deposits, some 
£3,600,000 have been retained, spread among. cash and other 
more or less liquid items, while our loans and advances have 
gtown by £3,980,000 to a total of £80,570,000. This increase is 
the result of a much greater growth of business than would be 
revealed by a mere comparison of the balance sheets for this and 
Previous years. Improving conditions have enabled a very large 
Proportion of our customers to lean less heavily upon the bank, 
Creating a tendency for adivances to decrease. The growth in 
our figures, therefore, while giving evidence of the careful policy 
being pursued by the bank, is a most encouraging evidence of an 
active and growing business. 

This rate of growth has forced upon us the necessity of pro- 
viding room for the expansion that is taking place in many of 
our branches, particularly the larger. The increase of £300,000 
in the amount standing against bank premises, £2,900,000, repre- 
Sents the outlay on new premises less the proportion which 
we find desirable to write off year by year. 


Contingent liabilities stand at £3,650,000, a small increase on 
last year. 

The balance of the year’s profits, £543,000, shows an increase 
of £73,000 on that of last year. Your directors recommend a 
payment for the fourth and final quarter's dividend at the rate 
of 6s, per share in Australian currency. 


REVIEW OF CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 

Australia’s recovery has now reached an advanced stage. In- 
deed, ‘‘ prosperity ’’ is the better word to describe the present 
position. Seasonal conditions are generally good. Prices of our 
exports, though somewhat adversely affected by the disturbed 
international situation, are on the whole still satisfactory. The 
liquidity of the banking system has improved during the year, 
chiefly on account of the high returns from exports, and the 
upward trend in business has continued without interruption. 

In the ‘‘ fat years ’’ the commercial and industrial community 
tends to give way to over-optimism and so to hold exaggerated 
estimates of future profits. New industrial buildings and plant 
are constructed to meet a demand for finished goods which either 
fails to come up to expectations or proves to be short-lived. The 
greater the disappointment, the more likely is a relapse into a 
state of pessimism as unjustified as the earlier optimism. In order, 
therefore, to preserve prosperity as long as possible, it is important 
to restrain any tendency to over-activity as soon as economic con- 
ditions appear which are likely to stimulate unjustified expansion. 

Influences of this nature are already seen in Australia. One of 
the most outstanding is the rapid growth of company profits during 
last year, a number of large enterprises having registered record 
figures. Over a wide range of companies the total disclosed profits 
earned during the year ended June, 1937, were about 18 per cent. 
greater than those earned in 1935-36, which in turn were about 
14 per cent. greater than those of 1934-35. 

Such results are likely to encourage an unduly rapid expansion 
of operations. Another factor which promises to reinforce this 
tendency is the recent sharp increase in consumers’ spending 
power through the rises in wages awarded in the first instance by 
the Federal Arbitration Court. We were told that the Court based 
its judgment mainly upon its opinion that a large rise in wages 
would tend to damp down any movement towards boom condi- 
tions. But it is not unlikely that, at a time when business con- 
fidence is high, employers will regard an increase of spending 
power as a factor which will increase their turnovers and profits. 
A further stimulus to spending has been provided by remissions 
of taxation, particularly in New South Wales where a substantial 
reduction of the wages tax will shortly become effective. 

All these changes in the earnings of labour and capital are 
welcome after the ‘‘ lean years ’’ of depression. But they appear 
to be taking place at a rate which involves some danger of generat- 
ing that state of unwise expansion of activity known as ‘‘ boom."’ 

Indeed, signs of this tendency have already begun to appear. 
The value of building permits has risen markedly, unemployment is 
declining rapidly and industrial unrest is developing. The great 
increase in the imports of all classes of metals and machinery 
cannot be entirely accounted for by replacement requirements, 
and points to a net growth of industrial capacity. 


RISING COSTS 

The trend of unemployment is particularly important. In New 
South Wales, where a fairly reliable index is published—no Aus- 
tralian employment statistics are perfectly satisfactory—unemploy- 
ment has been falling throughout the year and has now reached a 
remarkably low level. If the usual seasonal trend persists, it will 
be even lower by the end of the calendar year. The significance 
of this situation is that it forces industry to employ a large number 
of men who cannot under any circumstances be classed as efficient, 
and causes increased competition for the services of those who 
are efficient. For both these reasons the unit costs of industry 
are rising as unemployment declines, and therefore prices may 
soon catch up with higher wages. 

These signs of instability are likely to increase as time goes on. 
In the present financial year we shall experience in addition a 
major stimulus to industrial activity on account of increased ex- 
penditure on defence. It has now become an established principle 
that, as far as possible, public works should be reduced to a 
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minimum during periods of prosperity. Yet certain forms of public 
enterprise often become urgent at times which are inconvenient 
economically. The most important example is provision for de- 
fence which, in the present disturbed state of the world, simply 
cannot wait. The Commonwealth Government proposes to spend 
on defence about £A.3.4 millions more in the current financial 
year than in the previous year ended June, 1937. Much of this 
expenditure will go to the heavy industries, which are already 
working to capacity. Necessary government spending, therefore, 
must be added to the other factors which are tending to encourage 
the provision of additional capacity. 

Another element of danger results from private rather than 
public initiative. The rise in property values and the increase 
in the value of building permits issued indicate speculative acti- 
vity. In New South Wales speculation was recently given an 
impetus by the Government’s encouragement of closer settlement 
schemes. The co-operative building societies are also creating a 
wide demand for houses and land. At the same time building 
costs are rising substantially, and the additions recently made to 
wages are increasing them further. 

Rising costs quickly cartail profit margins unless selling prices 
can be increased. The existence of higher incomes makes such an 
increase possible, but a rise in prices soon leads to demand for 
further wage increases, Then we have a typical inflationary situa- 
tion requiring continued monetary expansion. This expansion 
should not be allowed to get out of hand’; but as soon as the brake 
is applied costs overtake prices, and profits decline. 

In a prosperous period, therefore, the constructional industries 
should be watched, since their excessive activity is often the pre- 
cursor of dangerous boom conditions generally, when capital 
is expended to cater for a demand which may prove temporary. 

I have been dealing hitherto chiefly with the internal factors 
which might check our prosperity. But it is necessary to watch 
world conditions as well. When export prices are high, primary 
producers are as likely as industrialists to develop over-optimism 
and to increase the scale of their operations, usually with borrowed 
money. In the event of any material decline in the oversea de- 
mand for their products, they too would be confronted with 
problems of excess capacity. 

A fall of the order of 1o per cent. has occurred during recent 
months in the Australian export price index. This drop is quite 
serious enough to cause some uneasiness, even though it is due 
rather to the disturbed world situation than to any basic unsound- 
ness in the marketing position. The statistical factors do not point 
to any major recession in the prices of primary products in 
the near future. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


The point I am trying to stress is that our present prosperity has 
certain underlying weaknesses and that we must do all we can to 
avoid a recession in business activity. The best way to achieve this 
is to realise that the time for a general advance on all economic 
fronts has passed. From now on the wise industrialist or primary 
producer will, before adopting any projects for expansion, consider 
whether he is at present in a position to stand up to any reduc- 
tion in turnover or fall in prices. The lean kine have, in the 
past, so often eaten up the fat kine that it is caution rather than 
pessimism which prompts me to plead for fitness as well as mere 
size in judging our economic assets, 


PRIMARY INDUSTRY 


Australian primary industry has enjoyed a good year. Produc- 
tion for the most part was well maintained, despite variable 
weather conditions, and prices were high. Generally the high 
prices can be attributed to the increased demand characteristic 
of recovery. In the case of wheat particularly, the large world 
stocks accumulated during the depression became almost exhausted 
largely on account of poor harvests in some of the principal pro- 
ducing countries during recent seasons. 

The outlook for the current season seems generally satisfac- 
tory. Seasonal conditions are fairly good on the whole, and are 
much better than at the same time last year. Rainfall during 
recent months has proved of great benefit and provided normal 
rains are received in the coming months, the outlook for most 
districts should be a good one, 

In the last few years the prices of primary products have risen 
at a much more rapid rate than those of manufactures and in con- 
sequence the terms of trade have become much more favourable to 
primary producing countries. These countries are now able to 
obtain a much larger volume of manufactures per unit of their 
exports of raw materials and foodstuffs than they could during 
the depression. But in recent months some rather sharp falls 
have occurred in the prices of some of our most important primary 
products. At the same time the prices of manufactured goods 
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have risen, and there are indications that this movement will 
continue. Thus it seems that our terms of trade, although 
may remain quite favourable, are likely to become less fayoy;. 
able than at present. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRY 


One of the most striking developments which have occurred jp 
Australia since the depression is the expansion of its secondary 
industries. The increasing activity which I mentioned last year 
has continued. New capital is being invested in expanding old 
industries and in establishing new. Plans are proceeding rapidly 
for expanding the iron and steel industry in response to the 
shortage of supplies. The manufacture of aeroplanes is about to 
begin, and plans have been put in operation or are afoot for the 
production of alkalis, ammonia and nitro-cellulose, newsprint and 
paper, steel sheets, wood boards, carpets and rayon fabrics. 

The pleasing feature of the growth of secondary industry is its 
increasing ability to meet competition from oversea producers with 
little or no tariff protection. Certain industries still require con- 
siderable protection, but the Tariff Board is exercising its powers 
wisely and endeavouring to promote further efficiency by con- 
stantly revising duties. The result is therefore an increase in 
the variety of goods manufactured under reasonable rates of duty. 
The greater diversification in production, by providing a more 
balanced economy, is securing greater powers of resistance to meet 
the impact of any future world recession. 

We must not, however, overlook the causes of industrial ex- 
pansion. It is the preoccupation of British manufacturers with 
armament requirements and the widespread shortage of iron and 
steel that are leading to the intensive development of Australian 
heavy industry and its subsidiaries. Capital expenditure on a 
large scale is involved in expansion both at Port Kembla and 
Newcastle, and it is proposed to build a blast furnace in South 
Australia. But armament manufacture cannot be expanded in- 
definitely and the shortage of iron and steel will not last. In view 
of these abnormal factors, the present development of industry 
may lead to surplus capacity unless our industries can develop a 
satisfactory export market. 


NATIONAL STANDARDS LABORATORY 


Development of secondary industry is also being urged on other 
than economic grounds. From the point of view of national 
defence Australia must necessarily become less dependent on other 
countries in time of war. Hence the increasing attention which 
is being paid to the manufacture of all types of war supplies and 
to plans for the co-ordination of industry. Out of these plans 
arises one which will be sound if it is administered liberally and 
with a readiness to accept new ideas. I refer to the proposal for 
the establishment of a National Standards Laboratory, which, by 
securing uniformity in tools and materials, will not only facilitate 
co-ordination for defence, but in time of peace will increase eff- 
ciency, reduce waste and protect the consumer against inferior 
products. But defence needs are often being cited as a justifica- 
tion for uneconomic production. Political expediency and econo- 
mic efficiency are clashing, and present world tendencies indicate 
that political requirements are likely to prevail for some time. 
In the long run the arbitrary establishment of industries can be 
carried out only at the cost of lower standards of living, although 
any deterioration may be offset by progress in technical efficiency. 

Yet in the present disturbed state of the world we are bound 
to undertake schemes which will provide greater security, even 
though they be costly. The developments that are taking place, 
however, are complicating the problem of national defence. In- 
dustrial enterprises are springing up chiefly around the coasts. 
Probably the time has come when governments should inquire 
whether there are any areas suitable for industrial activity in the 
interior of Australia which would not be so accessible to an enemy. 
The first step which could be taken to prepare inland centres for 
industrial development is the provision of amenities designed to 
attract a large number of urban dwellers. Some moves in this 
direction have been made by one or two States to encourage local 
authorities to make provision for adequate sewerage, water, 84° 
and electricity supply. 


OVERSEA TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Following the general world trend, Australian oversea trade 
for the year ended June expanded considerably. Exports were 
greater than in any year since 1928-9, but imports have not 
attained their pre-depression level, although they have increase 
considerably. The large export surplus of {stg.35-9 millions © 
very satisfactory, as it opens the way for an increase in desirab 
imports and for the building up still further of Australia’s inter- 
national balances which were drawn upon so freely and wisely > 
the early days of the depression. 
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The result of all oversea transactions was an appreciable 
increase in Australia’s international balances. It is reasonable 
to hope that some part of these will remain to help rebuild our 

to the level of pre-depression years. To achieve this 
desirable object will need great patience, as any attempt to force 
the building up of these balances might have an adverse effect 
on the continued development of Australia. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


A striking improvement in economic welfare has occurred 
during the year. The revival of trade has resulted in a remark- 
able increase in the number employed, which is now higher than 
pre-depression levels. At the same time, the rapid rise in wages, 
made possible by the general improvement in economic conditions, 
bas raised materially the incomes enjoyed by large numbers of 
workers. These factors combined have been responsible for an 
appreciable rise in the standard of living. 


BANKING 


The considerable improvement in oversea trade is reflected in 
an improved banking situation. The cash position eased, and, 
despite a noticeable growth of deposits, the trading banks’ per- 
centage of cash to total deposits was restored from 10.57 per cent. 
during the September quarter of 1936 to 12.01 per cent. during 
the corresponding quarter this year. Thus the stringency to which 
I drew attention last year is passing. 

Advances have remained substantially unchanged during the 
past year. The banks have taken an early opportunity of im- 
proving their liquidity, realising that in times of prosperity much 
greater care is required than in adversity. 

Indicators point to recovery having reached more or less its 
maximum, so that we should direct our thought and our efforts 
to pursuing policies that will conserve and maintain prosperity 
for as long as possible. With the continual growth of knowledge 


_ and experience much more can be done in this direction than 


could be done five or ten years ago. 

It is incumbent upon the banks as their contribution to the 
maintenance of prosperity to exercise considerable caution in con- 
sidering applications for accommodation, particularly those for 
the financing of exterisions of capital equipment. The time has 
come when they should, in the interests of the community, 
become increasingly selective in advance business, even though 
this may involve smaller profits. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Continued economic improvement throughout Australia is 
reflected in the public accounts. As recovery has proceeded, the 
need for public works expenditure as a stimulus to employment 
has been lessened and Governments have accordingly been able 
to reduce their loan programmes. 

The somewhat unsatisfactory results-of the conversion loan last 
June should not be taken as evidence of any weakening 
in Australia’s credit overseas, nor should there be any doubt or 
hesitancy about the position within Australia. Sinking fund 
payments have been made punctually throughout the whole of 
the crisis. For the last financial year they amounted to {Ag9.7 
millions, and in the current year will be still higher. In view 
of this satisfactory record, and the success of large conversion 
loans in the past, the conversion of {A72.7 millions of war debt, 
falling due in Australia in December, 1938, should be accom- 
plished with ease. 


CONDITIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


The prosperity of New Zealand is almost entirely dependent 
upon the returns obtained from the sale of primary products 
Overseas. It is therefore encouraging to note that the Dominion 
has enjoyed an extremely good export year, the value of exports 
for the year ended June, 1937, being 20 per cent. greater than 
that for the previous year. While wool was responsible for the 
Major part of the increase, the returns received for most impor- 
tant commodities improved. 

These increased returns have stimulated general economic 
activity within the Dominion. Evidence of greater prosperity 
is afforded by the increase of private motor vehicles registered, 
radio licences, totalisator investments, and the like. Indicators 
of commercial activity, such as bank debits and sales tax 
collected, point in the same direction. These favourable circum- 
stances have enabled the Government to continue its general 
policy, and have disguised for the present the inevitable conse- 
quences of giving hostages to fortune. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

Copies of the full address, from which the above extracts have 
been taken, may be obtained from the Bank of New South Wales, 
29 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS 
HIGH QUALITY OF PRODUCTIONS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, 
was held, on the 2oth instant, at Arcadia Works, Hampstead 
Road, London. 

Mr Edward S. Baron (chairman and managing director), after 
extending a welcome to the three new members of the board— 
Mr William Codrington, Sir Francis Humphrys and Mr Mark 
Patrick—said that the accounts showed a net profit of £1,351,596, 
which constituted a new record in the history of the company. 
The directors proposed to allocate a further £50,000 to the con- 
tingencies fund, making it £200,000, and {15,000 to the female 
pensions fund, and recommended dividends for the year on 
ordinary, ‘‘A’’ ordinary and ‘‘B’’ ordinary shares at the 
rate of 35 per cent., of which 15 per cent. had been paid; the 
balance remaining to be carried forward would then amount to 
£1,026,671. He would remind shareholders that this 35 per cent. 
was equivalent to 49 per cent. on the capital as it was in 1936. 
The policy of the company had always been to combine the 
maximum of progress in the industrial and commercial field with 
a cautious and conservative attitude in the matter of finance, and 
he did not think that anyone looking back over the company’s 
history would venture to deny that this policy had proved itself 
successful. In spite of rumours of impending slump—and he could 
see no solid foundation for them—this country to-day was in many 
respects more prosperous than it had ever been in the course of its 
long history. It was true that the foreign situation gave cause 
for serious anxiety, but here at home times were good and, in his 
personal opinion, they were likely to remain so for some con- 
siderable time. 

The large stock of tobacco leaf was of exceptional quality and 
would enable them to maintain without variation the very high 
standard of their brands, and their stock equalisation policy was 
a protection from violent movements in the price of leaf tobacco. 


INCREASED SALES 


Both home and export sales had shown an increase during the 
year, and by the maintenance of the high quality of their pro- 
ductions, fullest value to the consumer, and a progressive sales 
policy, he saw no reason why the company should not continue 
to enjoy a fair share of consumption, which was still showing a 
reasonable increase both at home and abroad. 

Shareholders would be aware that this business was world-wide, 
and the familiar red packet or tin of Craven ‘‘ A ’’ cigarettes and 
that old-fashioned pink-labelled tin of Craven Mixture tobacco 
were to be found wherever one travelled. It was no easy task to 
achieve world-wide distribution under the present difficult condi- 
tions, with every kind of restriction hampering trade in different 
countries ; but they had an excellent organisation controlled from 
Arcadia Works, with resident representatives in different parts of 
the world. They endeavoured to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions in the different countries where they traded, and he was 
happy to say that they supplied all the principal Government 
monopolies in foreign countries. 

The Australian associated company had had a very successful 
year and showed an increase in profit and dividend over the 
previous year. In the home trade competition continued to be no 
less than in the past, but he thought they could claim to have 
obtained at least their fair share of the market, and they would 
make every effort to continue to do so. 


WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES 


They would already be aware of the provisions of the super- 
annuation fund for men. In addition to that there was the 
dependants fund, for which a sum was set aside each year to 
relieve cases of hardship among the dependants of any man who 
might die in the company’s service. This year, moreover, they 
had instituted a female pensions- fund which would ensure a 
pension of {1 a week to those women employees who remained 
with them till the age of fifty-five, with an increase of that amount 
based on retiring salary. In addition, he was confident that 
shareholders would approve of them meeting the cost of the free 
medical attention, the convalescent home treatment, the full pay 
for annual and statutory holidays, and the social facilities which 
were available to all employees. 

Since the commencement of the new financial year their sales 
showed an increase over the corresponding period last year and, 
providing nothing unforeseen occurred, the directors felt confident 


of the future. ° 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


BURDEN OF THE ENTERTAINMENT TAX 
EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT 
SIR OSWALD STOLL’S VIEW 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of the Stoll Theatres Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held on December 22nd at the London 
Coliseum, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 

Sir Oswald Stoll (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr Roland J. Bentley) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I rise to move the 
adoption of the report and accounts, which I assume may be taken 
as read, 

After comparing each item on the balance sheet with last 
year’s, the Chairman continued :— 

On page 3 of the directors’ report last year the following para- 
graph appeared: ‘‘ A review of the present position shows that 
after allowing for the amount included in the before-mentioned 
sum of {2,769,775 in respect of the main Alhambra properties, 
furnishings, etc., recently sold by The Alhambra Company, 
Limited, also for all other proper deductions, there remains a 
figure approximately equal to the par value of the issued ordinary 
and management share capital of this company, after excluding 
ordinary shares in this company held by subsidiaries.’’ 

The position as at September 30, 1937, has again been. con- 
sidered in collaboration with the auditors of the company, and 
the question of a consolidated balance sheet has been dealt with. 
The conclusions arrived at are embodied in the summary of figures 
set out on page 3. My own view is that the assets in that 
summary are placed at figures too low, but I suppose I am like 
the American who says ‘‘in units of measurement there are 
dollars and Roosevelt dollars.’ At any rate the figures are good. 


QUESTION OF SELLING THE PROPERTIES 


There has been a suggestion that as the properties are of such 
value and we are not receiving dividends from them, why are they 
not sold and the money returned to the shareholders. As to this, 
I say if that could be done I personally should be one of the 
principal parties to benefit. I would receive a very large sum of 
money and free myself from the anxiety which management 
naturally entails. The full paper premium at which my shares 
and your shares in the subsidiaries were sold to this company 
would then be realised. There have been various willing buyers 
of the properties who would pay the price for them if they had 
the money. The truth is that they have not had the money. The 
uncertain conditions which have prevailed in finance have caused 
real values and prices to be disregarded, but these unfavourable 
conditions are disappearing. 

We expect, however, to be able to utilise our credit balance for 
dividends before buyers with money come into the field. 

A new theatre is born in plays like ‘‘ St. Moritz’’ at the 
Coliseum, and an ice show has been started at Leicester. Large 
sums of money have been spent at the Leicester Palace Theatre 
and the Stoll Picture Theatre, Kingsway, in order to facilitate 
the production of ice shows, and in my opinion substantial profits 
will accrue from such expenditure. More will be done in due 
course at other of our theatres. 


EFFECT OF TAXATION 


Meanwhile, it is a fact that but for taxation, which is harmful, 
and exemption from which is long overdue, we should have been 
paying dividends now and should never have been out of the 
dividend-paying list. Mr A. P. Herbert, M.P., made an appeal 
in the House of Commons in the last Budget debate. He spoke 
of the entertainments duty with knowledge and experience. His 
appeal made a deep impression on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who asked him for certain information to be provided for con- 
sideration in the coming year. : 

For investors in Entertainment Securities the present hour may 
be the darkest hour before the dawn. If the Chancellor were to 


_- wave his wand of common sense he could give stability to those 


securities by relieving the theatres which they represent from the 
burden which they have to carry in the shape of the present 
unfair and discriminatory entertainments duty. If the theatre 
stage were made exempt from entertainments duty, theatres would 
make profits, performers would multiply. Instead of one star, 
many stars would appear in the theatrical sky. 


The flow of favourites would no doubt gravitate to the Picture 
studios, but only to be replaced by others on the stage as fag a 
they were needed. The vast cinema industry would be able tp 
fill its screens with attractive pictures instead of being compelled 
to show the same picture in two cinemas within a few yards of 
one another. 


A TAX ON EMPLOYMENT 


The entertainments duty in this country is not recognised as a 
tax on employment. Nevertheless it is so. It does not result, as 
in Hollywood, in rich artistes having too much work, but it does 
result in all kinds of artistes having little or no work. 

No one can truly say that entertainments duty as imposed on 
entertainments of the stage, where the living artiste is present ip 
person at every performance, is not a tax upon employment. The 
case of the production theatre ought to prove that it is. A produc- 
tion may cost in materials, charges and rehearsals £15,000. The 
curtain rises upon it. The theatre is crowded. Public and Press 
applaud it. It runs for weeks to full houses and everyone looks 
upon it as successful. Suddenly it is withdrawn and the public 
are blamed for not having supported it. The public, however, 
did support it, but the Board of Customs took the vital receipts, 


TAKINGS AND COSTS 


The performances struggle along because good houses register 
no loss on the weekly running costs. But the production costs do 
not come back. When the time comes for a natural drop in the 
takings, there is no cash in hand to meet it and the play is 
suddenly withdrawn. The entire cost of production amounting 
to £15,000 is lost, and this although a sum equal to £15,000 has 
been handed over as entertainments duty to the Board of 
Customs. | 

If that {£15,000 were allowed to remain with the theatre the 
money would be available for another production immediately 
and the artistes thrown out of employment would mostly be 
re-employed in a new production. {£15,000 taken by the Board of 
Customs means that to embark upon such a production, even 
one which is successful, is no more than to ensure that the 
persons engaged upon it shall be thrown out of work unless the 
finders and losers of the original £15,000 are prepared to put up 
more money for continuous losses, 

The fact that {15,000 of receipts are taken by the Board of 
Customs has the natural and obvious effect of ruining the life 
and continuity of the business. 

There is no way out of this particular dilemma except by 
exemption, until the production costs shall have been first 
recovered, of every stage production from entertainments duty. 
This would, at any rate, afford a partial relief, though I and 
others in the business contend that the real way is to abolish 
entirely the stage entertainments duty. 

Even if there were such partial relief, I am sure that there 
would be more productions ; that more artistes would be employed 
and that the duty would escape its most vicious form of being 


not only a tax on employment but a tax which stamps out 
employment. 


NEED FOR NEW PRODUCTIONS 


A constant flow of new and good productions is needed by 
theatres: a constant flow of new and good pictures is needed by 
cinemas. The second can only arise out of the first, which 
provides the personnel to bring the characters in books and plays 
to life. These are the amusements which, as Mr A. P. Herbert 
believes, are the recreation for the minds of the people. The 
B.B.C. is no substitute. Without the living stage the B.B.C. 
would collapse from lack of broadcasting material. 

These amusements, and the artistes who are the life and soul 
of these amusements, are a necessity of the people. Relief should 
be granted under the pressure of necessity. 


THE OUTLOOK 


And now, to sum up, I am justified in saying that the assets 
which our investments represent are good assets; that good 
trade lies before us ; and that new earning power is not only 10 
sight, but is actually taking effect. The whole position and 
outlook of the company will change for the better and our expec 
tation that our credit balance on profit and loss account may 
be utilised for dividends is certain to be fulfilled. 

I beg formally to move: ‘‘ That the directors’ report and 
balance sheet at September 30, 1937, and profit and loss account 
for year ending that date be approved and and that the 


balance of £109,659 0s. 8d. at credit of profit and loss account 
be carried forward to the current year’s accounts.”’ 
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Mr Douglas McCraith seconded the resolution. 
After the Chairman, in reply to a member, had stated that the 
total entertainment duty paid since its inception by their com- 
ies amounted to £3,111,555, the resolution was put to the 
meeting and carried by a large majority. 
The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors were 
re-appointed. 





BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AND BONUS OF 15 PER CENT. 
A RECORD YEAR 
MR A. WOOLLEY-HART’S SPEECH 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of British Tar 
Products, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at the Charing 
Cross Hotel, London, W.C. 

Mr A. Woolley-Hart (chairman of the company) presided, and 
said: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, since last addressing you ,there is little 
to say that is not covered by the report and balance sheet, which 
will convey to you that the past has been our record year. Since 
the year 1923 the company (with one exception) has paid a mini- 
mum dividend of 10 per cent. in every year, together with a bonus 
varying from 2} per cent. to 5 per cent.—the latter having been 
paid for the last five years in succession. Your board, however, 
do not propose to recommend any increased dividend. 


VALUE OF FIXED ASSETS 


Turning to the balance sheet, the accounts have been made up 
in the same form as usual, except that in previous years we 
ve given you the value of the fixed assets as they stood in our 
ks after deducting depreciation, whereas this year we have 
given you the details under five headings before taking off depre- 
ciation, which is at the same rate as in previous years, for the 
current year, which we now show as a separate item, assuming it 
would be more satisfactory to the shareholders to see it put in 
this way. 

Investments have increased £7,346 at cost, but show a deprecia- 
tion of £7,271, owing to the great slump in the stock markets 
generally, which will, no doubt, continue so long as the Stock 
Exchange is adversely affected by home and international political 
conditions. This, however, is practically covered by the Invest- 
ment reserve account. The interest they produce, however, is a 
pleasing help. 

One particular point I think you will be satisfied with is that, 
following upon {6,000 written off goodwill and contracts last year, 
we have written off a further {9,000 this year, reducing the original 
£85,087 to £30,000. On this subject I may say that the value of 
this item, which we shall continue to reduce as profits allow, has 
been reinforced by the fact that three undertakings who supply 
us with the bulk of our raw products have extended their contracts 
with us for ten years from August, 1948—i.e. to terminate in 
August, 1958. 

It was encouraging, however, to read what the Prime Minister 
said about the slump that so many people are speaking about. 
Personally, I am not over optimistic, but certainly not a pessimist 
on this subject, and see no inclination towards a slump at present. 


PLANT EXTENSION 


The reserve for taxation is increased from £6,383 to £8,558, a 
sum of {2,175 having been added to provide for National Defence 
Contribution. Additions during the year include boiler extensions, 
& new sulphur removing plant, tank wagons, welfare rooms, and 
bath accommodation, etc., at a total cost of approximately £9,000. 

It is probable you may have heard that an action brought 
against us by one of our suppliers was heard last month and 
decided against us. We are by no means satisfied with this 
decision, and the question of appeal is now under consideration by 
our advisers. The matter is still, therefore, sub judice, and I am 
sure you will all understand that, in the circumstances, I cannot 
Say more on this subject at present. 

This business has now been carried on for about 22 years. It has 
never had to stay its hand ‘in improvements or development for 
want of funds, and has not added to its capital for such purposes, 
There are no debentures, and, as I explained last year, practically 
no preference shares. We have built up a reserve in investments 
outside the business of nearly half its capital. With this, com- 
bined with our credit and possibly a debenture issue, should one 
be necessary, we are quite prepared to buy the controlling interest 
or make an outright purchase of any thoroughly sound business 
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upon Teasonable terms (which could run with our own), or 
financially assist in developing coke ovens or by-product schemes 
to a fairly considerable amount, but we are not open to consider 
any fantastic terms such as are frequently put forward. 

Before sitting down I beg to propose that— 

(1) The audited accounts and balance sheet be approved and 


(2) That a dividend be declared on the preferred ordinary and 
ordinary shares of 3} per cent., making with the interim dividend of 
6¢ per cent. already paid, a total of 10 per cent. for the year, and 
a bonus of 5 per cent. on the preferred ordinary and ordinary 
shares. 

(3) That a sum of {9,000 be written off goodwill and contracts, 
reducing that amount to £30,000. 

(4) That a sum of {£2,293 7s. 4d. be transferred to general re- 
serve, making that account {5,000, and that the balance of 
£3,800 11s. 3d. be carried forward. 

The resolutions were seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr M. Deacon, the retiring director, was re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs Bryden, Johnson and Company, were re- 
appointed, 





MEXICAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGER RECEIPTS 
INCREASING DEMANDS OF LABOUR 


The one hundred and forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
the Mexican Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 22nd 
instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Vincent W. Yorke (chairman of the company), in the course 
of his speech, said:—I am sorry to say that I can find very little 
of an encouraging nature to say to you to-day. The prosperity of 
Mexico and the good gross earnings which it is bringing us are 
continuing, but the increasing demands of labour and the deterio- 
ration of our equipment by reason of the heavy burden it has to 
carry are causing us constant anxiety. 

As regards the half-year under review, passenger traffic was 
highly satisfactory, the receipts showing an increase of over 
P.150,000 and the numbers reaching the high figure of 1,036,000, 
the highest figure since 1930. Although in 1921 and 1922 we 
carried considerably higher numbers (indeed, in 1922 the figures 
reached 1,400,000), it should be remembered that in those days 
road competition did not exist. Both local and tourist traffic 
has been good all through the half-year, and we have done our 
best to cater for tourists by co-operating in the organisation of 
excursions from the United States and the provision of side trips 
to Orizaba and Cordoba. Express traffic again shows a decline 
for reasons which I have already given you, namely, the difficul- 
ties in which the company who have subcontracted for provision 
of these services finds itself. The contract will come up for review 
at the end of the year, when it is possible that we may find it 
necessary to take the business back into our own hands. 

Goods traffic, with an increase of P.1,124,000, has, I believe, 
exceeded all previous records in the history of the company. Of 
this increase as much as P.223,000 is due to traffic in fruit and 
vegetables, which speaks well for the settled conditions in the 
lower altitudes and for the purchasing power of Mexico City, 
and sugar has also brought us an increase of P.367,000. Oil and 
its products also show an unexpected increase of P.88,000, owing 
to difficulties incidental to strikes found by the oil companies in 
working the pipe lines through which much of this traffic normally 
moves. A remarkable feature of our traffic to-day is that of 
motor-cars of which we carried no less than 3,808 tons in this 
half-year, an increase of 1,113 tons as compared with the corre- 
sponding half-year of 1936. 

Returns of foreign goods imported through Vera Cruz show an 
increase of 31,000 tons for the half-year, the total figure being 
131,000 tons. Of this no less than 57 per cent, moved over our 
line, and this proportion would have been more if we had had 
sufficient cars to deal with traffic offered to us. 


GROWTH OF WORKING EXPENSES 


As against an increase of 17 per cent. in gross earnings there is 
unfortunately an increase of 11 per cent. in working expenses to 
record. Some proportion of this increase is due to the allocation 
of 10 per cent. of our gross receipts to special renewals and is, 
therefore, automatic in character, while a further proportion is 
necessarily due to increased services incidental to increased volume 
of traffic. During the whole of the half-year all engines and rolling 
stock were fully employed, and the expenses and maintenance, in 
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view of the age of much of this equipment, has been unduly 
heavy. 

The balance of net receipts which we show of {25,842 is, of 
course, very far from satisfactory, though the low rate of ex- 
change at which the peso stands in relation to sterling is partly 
responsible for the poor result. 

There is not much in the balance sheet to which I need draw 
your attention. You may have noticed an increase in gilt-edged 
investments of £30,000, which represents the money remitted to 
London during the half-year. The large sum of {53,200 has been 
charged to capital account during the half-year, of which £46,700 
represents the cost of 78 freight cars and 10 passenger coaches 
which we have been obliged to purchase in order to deal with the 
increasing traffic. 

As regards the current half-year, no fault can be found with the 
gross receipts, which have averaged about P.44,000 per diem, a 
very high figure for our line. Expenses, unfortunately, have 
grown in almost the same proportion, and it is difficult to see how 
we can do better than break even so far as the results of the whole 
of the current half-year are concerned. Although this may be 
better than the figure of net earnings for the corresponding period 
of 1936, when a deficit of P.102,000 was shown, it will not be one 
with which we can pretend to be satisfied. 


THE FUTURE 


So far as the future is concerned there are, so far as I am 
able to judge, few if any signs of recession in prosperity. The 
prospects of tourist business for the next half-year, both from 
New York and New Orleans, would appear to be excellent. The 
traffic in bananas, which although not yet so great as it was five 
years or so ago, is becoming important again, and is likely to 
increase. These are carried by us from the State of Vera Cruz 
to Mexico City and thence by rail to the American border. 

The output of sugar from the Cordoba district is again likely 
to be large, and the carriage of oil in large quantities will probably 
continue. The cotton mills at Orizaba and Puebla are working 
two if not three shifts per diem. All indications, therefore, point 
to the maintenance of high traffic receipts for some little time to 
come. Unfortunately there seems little if any prospect of more 
economical working, which is necessary if we are to earn any 
profits. Although our relations with our men have on the whole 
been good for the last six months, there has been constant 
agitation on the part of the lowest-paid men for an increase in 
wages, and after long negotiations with them we have had to 
consent to an increase, confined it is true to them, but amounting 
in the aggregate to P.25,000 per month. This arrangement has 
been come to since the publication of the report. The cost to 
the company will be approximately {16,700 per annum, an 
additional charge which we can ill afford at the present moment. 


SITUATION IN U.S.A. 


What is even more alarming is the prospect of the depression 
which hhas set in in the United States extending itself to Mexico. 
It is difficult to see how this can be averted for long in view of 
the fact that the two countries are contiguous and that the 
United States is by far the largest of Mexico’s customers. If this 
comes about our position, which is serious enough to-day, will 
indeed become precarious. Our only remedy for fall in traffics 
would be the dismissal of men on a large scale, and the provisions 
of the Labour Law insist on the payment of an indemnity of 
three months’ wages to every man dismissed. The payments 
contingent on such a situation, in view of our slender resources, 
might and probably would be quite beyond our financial capacity 
to meet. Without wishing in any way to indulge in pessimism, 
I think you ought to be informed of what is clearly a possibility 
and one that may at almost any moment eventuate. 

In a long cablegram just received from our general manager 
he refuses to commit himself with regard to the more distant 
future ; the immediate prospects of traffic he holds out in many 
respects as being quite satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


POSITION STRONGER THAN EVER 
ENCOURAGING DIVIDEND OUTLOOK 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the United Molasses Com. 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at Winchester 
House, London, Mr F. K. Kielberg (chairman and Managing 
director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —I understang 
that many stockholders would like to hear my views on the extent 
to which a prolonged trade depression is likely to affect the affairs 
of this company. 

I hold the view that the present decline is unlikely to prove 
the beginning of a depression of anything approaching the depth 
and duration of the world depression of 1930-33. . 

I am convinced that conditions in most countries, and more par- 
ticularly in America and the United Kingdom, are much leg 
vulnerable than they were in 1929. In U.S.A. the accumulation 
of long-deferred replacements of capital goods of all descriptions 
is reported to*be so urgent and so great that the present interrup- 
tion of American prosperity seems unlikely to prove of long dun- 
tion. If this view proves correct, and a strong and healthy re. 
covery in U.S.A. starts within the next twelve months or 60, 
there should be no reason for undue pessimism. 


SATISFACTORY STOCK POSITION 


If, however, a serious depression should be confronting the 
world, it is reassuring to know that your company is stronger and 
better equipped than ever before to overcome whatever diff- 
culties may bei ahead. Thanks to the stable price level main- 
tained during the last few years, no excess stocks have been 
built up by the company’s customers, by speculators, or by the 
company itself. 

The company’s stocks of molasses are, moreover, valued on so 
conservative a basis that all fear of possibly having to write down 
the value of stocks during a trade depression can be ruled out. 
We should, of course, have to face the consequences of any actual 
decline in consumption that might take place, but should not be 
confronted with the difficulties which will embarrass industries 
where excess stocks have been accumulated during the period of 
rising prices. 

In none of our important markets can we detect any sign of an 
approaching decline in the consumption of molasses. Deliveries to 
consumers during the first ten weeks of the current year show a 
continuous and very large increase over deliveries during the 
corresponding period of last year, and so far give no indication of 
slackening. On the contrary, for the winter half-year the outlook 
for the company’s molasses business appears most promising. 
Nevertheless, I am afraid that your company is bound sooner or 
later to feel some effect of the trade recession, unless there is an 
early improvement in U.S.A. and a return of confidence, both in 
this country and America. 


THE TANKER MARKET 


The outlook for the tanker market is, I believe, much the same 
as for molasses. Present freights are remunerative and have, 
during the last two to three weeks, shown a slightly rising ten- 
dency. But here, too, I think it advisable to assume that, failing 
a speedy recovery in America and a check to the fall in employ- 
ment figures in this country, the position in the course of the 
coming year is likely to become less favourable. As far as the 
more distant prospects are concerned, I am optimistic enough to 
believe that our fleet, over a period of years, will continue to earn 
a satisfactory return on the capital invested in it. 

A further favourable factor is that, in addition to the ordinary 
trading revenue arising from molasses and shipping, your company 
has income from other sources and from investments which, for 
some years to come, even during a severe depression, is likely to 
prove fairly stable, and sufficient to pay the entire overhead and 
management expenses of the company and its subsidiaries. 

I now come, to a question that I have been asked several times 
lately. ‘‘ Do you believe that your company can hope to maintain 
the rate of dividend proposed for the past year? '’ My answer is 
that, subject to the oceans remaining open to peaceful and lawful 
trading, there should be no difficulty in maintaining for the current 
year last year’s rate of dividend. The fall in revenue will have 
be substantial and continuous before your directors would feel 
justified in reducing the dividend. The company is in every W4Y 
well armed and prepared to meet whatever may be ahead. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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LONDON AND RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULT—HIGHER PROFIT 


The ordinary general meeting of the London and Rhodesian 
Mining and Land Company, Limited, was held, on the 17th 
instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Viscount Elibank (deputy chairman) said that the profit at 
{137,713 compared very favourably with the previous year’s figure 
of £120,569. There had been a falling off of about {£2,700 from 
rents, royalties, etc., but for the first time for many years there 
was a profit on ranching of {2,200. Interest and dividends at 
£73,835 again showed a steady increase. Dividends amounting to 
10 per cent. had already been paid, and £27,000 had been written 
off investments, where it had been necessary to bring the invest- 
ments down to the market price in those cases where the book 
figure exceeded that figure. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
had already been declared in respect of the current year, and they 
had every hope that the final dividend in June would be 
maintained. 

During the year the company sold 98,530 acres of land to the 
Government for native reserve purposes, and the price worked out 
at about 3s. 6d. per acre. Livestock valuation at £41,786 repre- 
sented an average of approximately 45s. per head, including 305 
pedigree stock. They had not taken advantage of the higher 
prices ruling to write up the value of their livestock. 

The investments, which stood on the books at £556,238, had 
a total valuation at June 30th of £846,772, or an appreciation 
of £290,534. 


CAM AND MOTOR AND OTHER INTERESTS 


With regard to the company’s various share interests, the Cam 
and Motor Company had again had a successful year, and divi- 
dends amounting to 9s. per share had been received. The ore 
resefve position was sound, the total tonnage showing an increase 
in spite of over 300,000 tons having been drawn from the reserves 
during the year, while values remained approximately the same. 
They looked for steady dividends from this important interest 
for many years to come, 

The South African Coal Estates (Witbank) had had a satisfac- 
tory year, and dividends amounting to 12} per cent. had been 
received by the company. The Rezende Company had paid divi- 
dends amounting to 1s. 14d. per share on the 1s. shares during 
their financial year, and for some months past very good develop- 
ments had been reported. Eastern Transvaal Consolidated Mines 
had earned very much the same profit as in the previous year, 
and two dividends amounting to 8} per cent. had been declared. 
The African Investment Trust reported a profit of £33,317 for 
nine months, compared with {21,787 in the previous year, and 
that company had again declared a dividend of 5 per cent. The 
Dominion Tobacco Company again reported an increase in 
business. 

Turning to their mining interests, the figures given in the report 
were interesting, showing, as they did, the general activity in 
Rhodesia in connection with mining. The company had no 
fewer than thirty-two small properties dotted about all over the 
country tributed to different people from which they received a 
royalty. The total revenue received in this connection was about 
£15,500, which compared very favourably with 1936, when they 
received about £12,000. 


BETTER FARMING AND RANCHING RETURNS 


With reference to their farming and ranching interests, he was 
Pleased to be able to say that he had a much better tale for the 
shareholders than they had been able to present for some years. 
The health of their herds had been much better. During the year 
2,049 head were sold at an average of approximately £4 15s. per 
head, which compared favourably with the £3 18s. per head 
averaged in the previous year. There was a possibility of doing 
even better this year, for prices since June had risen and, in 
reply to a cable sent on the previous day inquiring as to the 
latest position, they were advised that good rains had fallen 
and that the position was excellent. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said he had no doubt that share- 
holders would be satisfied not only with the advance shown all 
along the line, but also with the general policy of cautious enter- 
Prise being pursued by the board which had secured these results. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
Proposals for converting the shares of the company into stock 
were approved. , 
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MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 92} PER CENT. 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of Malayan Tin 
Dredging, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Mr C. V. Stephens, the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said that the profit for the year was £240,285. The directors recom- 
mended payment of a final dividend of 25 per cent., making 92$ 
per cent. for the year, and leaving £75,860 to be carried forward. 
The total dividend for the year of 924 per cent. compared with 80 
per cent. for the previous year and 45 per cent. for the year before. 
The company had been in operation for twenty-six years, and the 
profit was the highest it had yet achieved. 

The desirability of acquiring further areas to provide addi- 
tional life for their undertaking had been receiving the close atten- 
tion of the directors. The company had entered into an agreement 
whereby they acquired on satisfactory terms the right to prospect 
an area of some 6,000 acres for a period of one year with the 
further right to select up to 3,000 acres. The land was reputed 
to average fully 100 ft. in depth, and with such deep land a 
payable area of 1,000 acres only would mean a very valuable 
addition to their property. 

The control scheme was due to run until the end of 1941, and 
if it was to operate in a harmonious manner it was obvious that 
means would have to be evolved whereby a more reasonable 
equality of sacrifice was borne by all the participants than had 
hitherto been the case. It was, therefore, pleasing to know that at 
the International Tin Committee meeting held on Friday last 
a gesture was made to redress the present unsatisfactory position 
where three of the participating countries agreed to surrender 
a total of some 11,500 tons from their 1937 carry-over and stan- 
dard tonnage for 1938, such tonnage to be divided between Maiaya, 
Nigeria and the Dutch East Indies in due proportion to their 
standard tonnages. The effect of that adjustment on the 4o per 
cent. cut in the international quota would lower the domestic 
quota of Malaya from 80 per cent. to 56 per cent. of capacity for 
the quarter commencing January Ist next. 

Under existing conditions I believe in the regulation of supply 
to demand and I hope the tin control scheme will continue to 
function as successfully in the future as it has done since it 
commenced. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, 


LIMITED 
RECORD DIVIDEND OF 57} PER CENT. 


The eleventh annual meeting of this company was held, on the 
17th instant, in London, Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman) 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The profit for 
the year was £317,597. The directors recommend payment of a 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making 57} per cent, for the year, 
and leaving £27,172 to be carried forward. An interim dividend 
of 15 per cent. was paid in September last on account of the year 
ending June, 1938, and a further interim dividend of 12} per 
cent. has been declared. 

The total dividend for the year of 57} per cent. is a record for 
your company, and compares with 45 per cent. for the previous 
year and 22} per cent. for the year before. 

The Chairman, referring to the wide fluctuations in the price of 
tin, said: —I hope that the International Tin Committee will decide 
to proceed with the formation of a buffer stock scheme with a view 
to establishing some form of price control. get 

Continuing, he said: —With regard to the future, the indications 
point to a healthy market demand as likely to continue in this 
country and on the Continent for some time ahead. Consumption 
in the United States of America, however, is a most important 
factor, for that country absorbs nearly half the world’s consump- 
tion. The steel mill industry in the United States, which is 
regarded as a reliable trade barometer, has been showing a steady 
decline in business activity for some time past, and it is now down 
to below 30 per cent. of capacity and this heavy industrial reces- 
sion is reacting at the present time very adversely on the 
consumption of tin. 

The International Tin Committee has, therefore, found it neces- 
sary to lower the international production quota from 110 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. as from the first of next month. In view of 
the tonnage adjustment arrived at by arrangement between cer- 
tain countries, the International quota for Malaya is fixed at 
approximately 80 per cent., and this will result in a domestic quota 
in Malaya of 56 per cent. for the quarter commencing from 
January 1st next. One can only hope that a quickening of trade 
activities in America may take place at no distant date. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES (1929) 
LIMITED 


GOOD VALUES AND WIDTH AT DEPTH 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Ariston Gold Mines 
(1929) Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at River Plate 
House, London, Mr Francis Allen presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the capital 
of the company was increased during the year from £700,000 to 
£800,000, the whole of which was issued and fully paid, and 
consequently the final dividend of 2} per cent. and the interim 
dividend of 7} per cent. would be payable on the whole £800,000. 
They had to be very moderate in their dividends on account of the 
very heavy capital expenditure incurred during the year and the 
further expenditure they had ahead of them until the new shaft 
and the alteration and improvements in their reduction plant were 
completed. 

Their ore reserves were steadily mounting up, and must now 
be near the 1,000,000 tons mark, 

They had informed the mine that the general meeting was being 
held, and had requested a cable reporting any later developments. 
The main item of interest cabled was that on the 21st level No. 6 
crosscut had exposed the reef with an average value of 11.13dwt. 
over 19.9 ft., after reducing all high values. That was good news, 
as it proved that the values and width still held at the deepest 
point in the mine. .They were now in the fortunate position of 
having a second big ore body. That No. 2 ore body was already 
exposed for a length of 1,200 ft., and the average value was nearly 
6 dwt. over a width of 23 ft. That comparatively new and great 
ore body was steadily opening in the vicinity of the new shaft, 
and it set one wondering what ore there might be above the 
15th level, where the ground had never been worked. 

The sixth level from Anfargah shaft would prove that by driving 
to the new shaft and the driving of that level might lead to im- 
portant discoveries. As regarded the Broomassie Mine, he was 
able to go a step farther than the statement in the report, and tell 
them that the option would be granted to the Gold Coast Selection 
Trust, Limited, which would be the predominant partner in any 
company formed to deal with the property. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


AKIM (1928), LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Akim (1928), Limited, 
was held, on the 21st instant, at River Plate House, London, 
Mr Francis Allen, J.P. (the chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The year 
under review has been a particularly satisfactory one. I think 
particularly satisfactory, because in addition to the dividends, we 
are now able to build up the reserve fund by placing £30,000 to 
reserve. I think that is a very wise and sound thing to do, 
because if at any time we have a loss on shares we have got a 
reserve from which to write it off. 

Our principal holding continues to be in Ariston Gold Mines, 
and Ariston is in a very fine position. You will have your report 
of that meeting and will be able to read it at your leisure. 

Our holdings, in addition to Ariston shares, are all in first-class 
mining ventures. Mining is, of course, a speculative business, but 
the slump in the share market was in no way confined to the 
mining market, nor was it due to industrial conditions. The 
mines in which we are interested have practically all made excel- 
lent progress since our last meeting, but even that good progress 
did not prevent the lowering of our market valuations. Our 
mining enterprises are essentially sound and well financed,, but 
since it is proved that share values can be materially lowered, 
however good the future of the companies, we must take warning 
from the fact and act accordingly. 

As the causes of the trouble are obviously quite beyond control, 
it is our duty to see that the bad effects on business are minimised 
as far as possible. To this end we have done our best to avoid 
the need of selling securities at a price below what we know is 
their real value; this should, in the end, prove the most profitable 
course. That really is the essence of our policy. I will not say 
that the conditions to-day are easier, but the fall in the market 
prices made us look very carefully at our investments. We have 
looked at them and we did not find one that we should part with, 
and we are not prepared to part with shares at prevailing prices. 
We are in good things and we intend to hold them. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
payment of a final dividend of 2} per cent., less tax (making 
10 per cent. for the year), was approved. 
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CONSOLIDATED TIN MINES oF 
BURMA, LIMITED 


A NOTABLE IMPROVEMENT 


The ninth annual general meeting of the Consolidated Tin Mines 
of Burma, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at Winchester 
House, London. 

Mr Reginald Pawle, A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M. (the chairman), 
said that the accounts showed a notable improvement over any- 
thing previously achieved in the history of the company. After 
deducting London office expenses, the results of their operations 
showed a net surplus for the fifteen months of £56,852. 

As to Bwabin, they were indeed fortunate to have located a 
large alluvial area some 1,500 ft. above sea level, which he believed 
was capable of providing at least twenty years’ profitable sur. 
face operations, irrespective of the possibility of eventual under. 
ground mining should the veins persist at depth, as they thought 
they would. The surface workings on other areas such as Hermy- 
ingyi and Taungpila, had been heavily drawn upon in the past, and 
the outputs from that source must inevitably dwindle unless the 
developments in progress at the lower levels of the former mine 
disclosed fresh and payable reserves. They hoped, nevertheless, to 
neutralise any falling off in that direction by the programme in- 
stituted at Bwabin, which was comparatively a virgin property. 

They were favoured at the present time with an exceptional 
price for wolfram, due very largely to the increased demand and 
more especially to the uncertainty of supplies from China, but, 
if the price now prevailing was maintained, they could undoubt- 
edly look forward to some further improvement in profits during 
the ensuing year. The prospects for the current year were dis- 
tinctly favourable, having regard to circumstances generally. 

Mr P.. E. Day, A.L.A.A., referring to his visit to Burma, said 
that the general impression he had obtained was a favourable one. 
The Bwabin property was impressive and, after it was appro- 
priately equipped, should alone be capable of producing from 500 
to 600 tons per annum for many years on a highly profitable basis. 
In his view they could hope that their development and prospect- 
ing efforts in a country which still offered excellent opportunities 
to the pioneer would add to their productive areas. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





KILLINGHALL TIN, LIMITED 
RECORD RESULTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of Killinghall Tin, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st instant, at the registered offices, 7 Martin's 
Lane, London, E.C., Mr A. G. Glenister, M.Inst.M.M., presiding 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr W. Arthur Addinsell, chairman 
of the company. 

Mr Jack Addinsell read the speech which the chairman had pre- 
pared:—Gentlemen, the result of last year’s working easily 
eclipsed all previous records. The net profit has advanced from 
£62,798 to £103,620, and a final dividend is recommended which 
will make a total of 60 per cent. for the year. The company has 
paid {£25,719 to the Malayan Government by way of royalty, and 
after meeting our liability for British income tax, and the National 
Defence Fund, we can take pride in our total contributions to 
National Exchequers. 

There was an appreciable improvement in the value of the 
ground dredged, the recovery working out at 1.11 lb. of tin ore 
per cubic yard. The increase in the cost per cubic yard from 
2.51d. last year to 3.69d. was due primarily to the necessity for 
replacements and renewals on the dredge, which has run continu- 
ously throughout the year, giving entire satisfaction. 

Arfangements have been made for the replacement of the 
Bucket band for delivery towards the end of next year. A reserve 
has already been created which at August 31st last amounted to 
£9,201 ; therefore the expenditure involved would not be a charge 
against the year’s working. : 

It is unfortunate that events have caused a severe decline 10 
the market price of tin. The International Tin Committee has 
decided that for the quarter commencing January 1st the rate 
of export is to be cut by 40 per cent. This enables mines operat- 
ing in Malaya to export at the rate of 56 per cent. of their stan- 
dard assessment as compared with 80 per cent. for the current 
quarter. This action we must in the circumstances accept 4S 
inevitable, and also face the fact that we shall be fortunate if we 
are able to maintain the same rate of dividend this year. Share- 


holders should, however, keep in mind that their interests lie 1 

a valuable property, efficiently equipped, and with proved capa 

bilities. The strong financial position is also a gratifying feature. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 
LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
17th instant, in London. 

Mr J. C. Inglis (chairman and managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said: ——-A year ago the profit showed a substantial 
improvement on those for the previous year, a loss of over £60,000 
having been transformed into a profit, after meeting debenture 
interest and all revenue charges, of £25,451. 

Great, however, as that improvement was, it was not sufficient 
to enable us to meet the dividends on our guaranteed stocks, 
apart from any dividend on the ordinary stock, but we were fortu- 
nately able to resort to a reserve which had proved to be no 
longer required, and with this assistance not only to pay the 
guaranteed preference stock dividends and a dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the consolidated ordinary stock, but, in addition, to 
carry forward a sum of over £4,000. 

It is a pleasure to all of us to report to you a further substantial 
improvement, for compared with the profit of £25,451 9s. for the 
year ended June 30, 1936, we have the figure of £74,924 4s. 1d. 

You may ask, therefore, perhaps, why in these circumstances 
the directors have in their prudence decided to recommend a 
dividend of only 5 per cent. on the consolidated ordinary stock. 
The answer to this is that the wool prices which prevailed during 
the past year have, since last July, suffered what I think I may 
call an inexplicable and unjustifiable decline. This became par- 
ticularly marked in the month of November, though since then I 
have been glad to note some improvement. 

What, therefore, the directors had in mind was that in view of 
this decline in prices it was prudent to pay just 5 per cent. on 
the consolidated ordinary’ stock, and to increase the carry-forward 
from £4,426 to £22,350. 

We have still a large amount of wool for sale, which we are 
hopeful will be realised at improved prices, so that at least the 
increased volume of wool may offset any decrease in prices. 

As regards weather, I am hopeful that in the very near future 
we shall receive news that all our stations have received the neces- 
sary rainfall. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


revenue for the week ended December 18, 
1937, amounted to £14,884,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
After increasing Exchequer Balances by {85,300 
the operations for the week, as shown below increasedgthe gross 
National Debt by £6,332,000, to about £8,281 millions. 

¢ Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Account. 














(000’s omitted) 
Treasury Bills ..........00..<c0000 + 11507 Bank of England Advances ...... 1 ho 
Public ment Advances ... —3,675 
National Certificates ...... — 100 
P.O, and Teleg. (Money) Act...... — 300 
+ 11,907 — 5,575 
An approximate analysis of the National Debt as at September 30, 


1937, appeared on page 41 of The Economist of October 2nd. 





Receipts into the Exchequer from 




















Estimate | April1, | Aprill, | Week | Week 
REVENUE fence’ | ieee, t> | is, to | cated | coned 
year Dec. 19, | Dec. 18, | Dec. 19, | Dec. 18, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Inland Revenue— 
Income Tax Seercersesveseseee 200. 1$0,0 UU) 72,559,000 84,740,000 ,000 1,048,000 
Suretax ooo... cccssssecees 58,000,000} 8,230,000] 9,470,000] 390,000] 480,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 89,000,000} 60,620,000} 65,040,000} 1,970,000} 1,910,000 
Stamps .........cccsccssseeseee 29,000,000) 17,710,000) 15,530,000 ,000} 340,000 
nm _ 2,000,000 33,000 12,000 
Orta e meee. weer a see ’ ’ 
ehtehdiiieietichoebbil 1,590,000} 140,000} 450,000} _—... 30,000 
Total Inland Revenue ...... 467,650,000) 159,229,000) 175,282,000} 3,327,000} 3,817,000 
Customs and Excise— ee fe ORG ee ge 
Customs .. 0... cecesececeeseee 219,850,000) 153,146,000) 161,142,000} 3,611,000; 3,967,000 
BUND: siccnlinitissntibeninet 113,150,000| 82,900,000] 86,800,000} 5,900,000} 6,600,000 
Total Customs and Excise 236,046,000) 247,942,000| 9,511,000) 10,567,000 
Motor Vehicie Duties ......... 11,232,000} 11,360,000 ie kes 
pet San ee 11,80¢ D00|*11,900;000 12/060,000| 600,000] 500,000 
Post Office saieiatini i sia 24, sus wi 
Crown Lands ............... 00} 1,020,000} 990,000} ... “M 
Make fom Leans 00,000} 3,614,255| 4,286, be if 
sees | 11,000,000] 14,583,283 38,045)... 
Total Ordinary Revenue .. 100,000|437,624,538|461 854, 746|13,476,045| 14,884,000 


1,100,000}; 950,000 
§5,024,598/51 1,794, 746114,576,045115,834,000 















Issues out of the Exchequer to meet 
payments from 
ENDITURE April 1, April 1, Week Week 
for the 1936, to | 1937, to | ended ended 
year Dec, 19, | Dec. 18, | Dec. 19, | Dec. 18, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
‘1 ITURE 
- and Management of ‘ f é é 
ational Debt ............... 224,000,000! 177,123,296]181,251,917| 892,316] 2,200,700 
to Northern Ireland _ 
srtuinensibiaeneres 8,000,000} 4,423,781] 4,891,236) 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- amo 
silladidinendhedguidbwsesesed Y 1,477,737) 1,991,405 
Post Office Fund ............... 300, 420,529 bes 
ND sii i, ceidclinibianinenees 235,500,000) 183,445,343/188,134, 892,316] 2,200,700 
Total Supply Services (ex- a is 
cluding Post Office and ' 
oeedauasions 627348000 $3890681 79 439,206,547) 11,650,000/18,700,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure |862,848,000|572,513,522'627,341,105/12,542,316| 20,900,700 
SELF- G 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office Vote and Vote for 
soapeetccsccsouses 75,198,000) 47,400,000) 49,940, 950,000 
ANE. sincasieninbenenianeess 029,915, 522/677,281,106 13,642,316)/21,850,700 





¢ Including margin for Civil Supplementary Estimates but excluding {80,000,000 
estimated to be met from borrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 


The aggregate issues and receipts from April 1, 1937, to 
December 18, 1937, are shown below :— 





(000’s omitted) 
SiScunpeiste 627,341 | Ordinary Revenue .................. 461,855 
Issue to E E in balances...............+++ 
Fund (July, 1937) ............... 200,000 Gross borrowing ...... £371,854 
New Sinking Fund... 6,426 
Old S. Fund, 1907-08 9 
Net borrowing .........ccseeececeeseee 365,419 
827,341 827,341 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT onan 
Dec. 19, 36 Mar. 31,°37 Dec. 18,¢°37 Dec. 18,’37 
Ways & Means Advances Outstanding: {£ £ £ £ 
Advances by Bank of England....... s od — 1,500,000 
. 29,370,000 23,535,000 41,595,000 — 3,675,000 


Advances by Public Departments 
Treasury Ae dhniedasewngis 819,285,000 674,595,000 939,260,000* + 11,910,000 


Total Floating Debt ............ 848,655,000 698,130,000 980,855,000 + 6,735,000 
* Includes £15,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 
t i eg for December 11th should be amended in accordance with movements to 
December 18th as shown. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 
Tenders for {50,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on Decem- 











ber 17, 1937. e amount applied for was £76,790,000. Tenders 
were for T: ills at three months dated Monday at 
£99 16s, 8d. and above, in full; Tuesday to Friday at {£99 16s. 7d. 
about 85 per cent. and above, in full. The average rate per cent. 
was 13s, 9-17d. 
Amount Total Amount | A 

Date | Offered | Applications | Alllotted Rate % 

£ s. @. 
anuary 49,540,000 27,500,000 § 6 1-64 
uly 5, eee A 20.00 000 | 40,000,000 | 012 4-32 
anuary 3, 1996 ............ .. | 35,000,000 | 68,075,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 10-72 
uly 8, 1996 .........0000000 ~ ,000 | 72,750,000 | 50,000,000 | 012 1-27 
anuary 1, 1987 .........-+ ~. | 40,000,000 | 75,450,000 | 40,000,000 | 0 12 5-63 
&, 1987 ......00000e0000 ~. | 45,000,000 | 73,025,000 | 43,000,000 | 0 10 10-88 
Gly B, 1987 ..........cer0ee- 45,000, 000 | 42,000,000 | O11 0-45 
1, 1987 ....cesce0e- $0,000,000 | 84,285,000 | 50,000,000 | 010 9-02 
December 10, 1937. ...... $0,000,000 | 91,500,000 | 50,000,000 | 015 8-91 
December 17, 1937 50,000,000 | 76,790,000 | 50,000,000 | 0 13 9-17 
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PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) 


473,561 492,977 
5,195,960 
765,946 


887,632 
754,383 


| Dec. 4, 
1937 
133,120 | 133,770 | 133,820 


80,000 





Dec. 21, . 22, | Nov. 29, 6, 
oss Bie aie [atte [tte le 
Giver = | Ss 19,426 | * 17,583 | ” 17,224 | * 16.579 | 17.589 
Home bills discounted | 21,991} 9,462] 26,413/ 26,170] 26,1 
fm current account.. | 311,530 | 189,368 | 190,381 | 190,428 | 190,337 





Dec. 11 
1937 
133,120 


7 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
In paper pesos (000,000’s omitted) 


for — a in November 27. 
ts, Federal Reserve Reporting Members, in ember 11. Australia, 
Austria, France, India, eee, Japaite Portugal, S. ae U.S. Reserve, 
New York Federal Reserve, Sweden and Latvia in 18. 
BANK OF CANADA.—In $'s (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 16, } Dec. 1, | Dec. 8, ; Dec. 15, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1 
Reserve, of which ............cc0c.ccceevseceeesees 192,126 | 203,003 | 204,870 | 204,429 
coin and bullion ...........ccsceeseeneee 179,171 | 179,631 | 179,704 | 179,723 
DD cctampasuiigibtotainlintdbesinnnsnsace 160,165 | 192,925 | 190,166 | 188,158 
LiaBILiTIES 
Mote cisculation ..........sccccoccsorsesccpsescseses 127,174 | 156,125 | 158,214 | 160,434 
Deposits : Dominion Government ............ 23,650 28,407 26,233 29, 
Chartered banks ........:..0-+s000++ 189,906 | 200,751 | 197,367 | 197,811 
Ratio of reserves to notes and deposit 
TIES ansncaveninhctnlsnibedisithsenen-stti 56-0% | 52-6% | 53:4% | 53-5% 
REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 15, ; Nov. 30, Dec. 7, ; Dec. 15, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 
66,409 70,456 70,523 70,565 
28,191 20,299 20,333 20,333 
5,162 5,741 5,569 §,357 
983 | 5,546,486 | 5,361,283 | 5,240,502 
160,678 142,220 137,803 177,820 
56,713 46,079 42,760 56,736 
, 7 | 390,954 390,926 
702,217 727,443 736,979 772,098 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 


: Dec. 17, | Nov. 18, | Nov. 25, ; Dec. 2 Dec. 9, | Dec. 16, 
ASSETS git 1937 inne ll 1937 1937 
eneupencsesneuccanem> y 3,389, 419,540 |3,442,624 
Silver and other coin. 58,138 51,030 52,818 50,514 e iol 
Securities ............... ,061 11,261,514 [1,266,335 |1,266,593 1,270,348 1,277,034 
—— uviceresdobianl 4,899 37,649 34,957 45,554 35,399 
Br 
Notes in circulation... |4,452.042 |4,282,489 |4,270,607 ee 4,295,646 |4,272,446 
: Govt. ...... 53,511 41,503 26,899 1,023 | 35,220 | 37,772 
Other ...... J 564,104 | 602,443 ssi ,949 | 631,915 | 681,957 


NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000's omitted) 


"93,445 
194,549 
858,429 






== at ven ey ianinosiiial - ,;224 1,254 1,284 1,314 1,352 

CHAMZe 2... ee eee eee ceeeees 152 263 
ment Bonds .................. 119 119 ree ss ‘ ba 
Treasury Bonds ................ 399 398 398 398 398 398 
341 373 373 357 357 357 






December 25, 1937 
aneqemeuninsinsineniisinecs eT. 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted) 





AssETs 1936 15, 
Payot 2,636,774 
Of which held abroad 
Foreign exchange...... 54,201 
emcmegnnornns ee 
Securities ..........+00++ ,490 
Notes in circulation... |1,382,026 905,692 |1,453, 
Deposits seaeeceeenseves 1,373, 515 1 755,801 1,776,758 1, 
a a eee OK 
—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets included in returns 
ae onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. Dec. 31, 1996, 
BANK OF DANZIG.—In Danzig gulder (00's omitted) 
Dec. 15, Sept, 30, Oct. 15, | Oct. 30, , Nov. 15, Nov B07 ier ie 
Assets 1936. '| 1087. "| 1987."| 1987" | toa7. "| Nagas | ests 


Gold coin & bullion | 29,400 | 28,114 | 28,118 | 28,119 | 28,115 | 2811s | see 
Danzig subsid. coin| 4,327] 3,959] 4,332] 3,831 4,260 | 3,688 3,807 
oo |. osm 2,240] 2,117] 2071 | 3,255 

foreign bills ...... , 4,475 
Discounts .......+++ 15,757 | 13,888 | 14,282 | 13,880 | 13,876 | 13,541 ‘ae 


BILITIES 
Notes in circulation | 29,634 | 34,535 | 31,689 | 34,786 | 32,072 | 34,447 


Deposits on demand! 10,058 | 13,647 ' 16,374 | 12,832 | 15,495 |_13,171 ite 


BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 










Assets ; 1937' | 1937 
Coin and bullion (gold wage iis 118,855 | 118,839 | 118,839 | 118,839 | 135,271 
a oe abroad and vale k 183,034 | 181,880 | 182,357 | 192,622 
=> not Larger Fly royy in the cold 
- apie sate 96,211 70,331 70,331 70,331 44,907 
erwegian loreign govern- 
ment securities ...........s0s0006 49,057 93,755 93,989 95,798 | 98,953. 
Discounts and loans ............+++ 210,577 | 120,343 | 121,847 | 120,484 | 119,318 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...........-.++ 418,721 | 413.893 | 421,563 | 422,812 | 441,092 













onoccoccoososecese 90,590 | 112,241 





108,102 | 100,194 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 
' Dec. 15, Nov. 23, ; Nov. 30, Dec. 7, | Dec. 15, 
ASSETS | 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
OED iniics ecerstinaditebniovedds 2,590,056 | 2,566,613 | 2,582,061 | 2,608,035 | 2,614,834 
Balance abroad and foreign 
ND cin dicibisbideeendins 479,073 466,457 473,992 465,925 473,205 


curren: 
Discounts and advances . 1,814,085 | 2,178,209 | 2,154,867 | 2,297,010 | 2,389,887 
State notes debt balance ., 2,023,441 | 2,011,587 2,011, 503 | 2,011,390 | 2,011,158 


LIABILITIES 
Bank matte in circulation .. | 5,893,638 | 5,818,846 | 6,440,863 | 6,359,129 | 6,242,755 
553 834,291 217,058 428,218 | 635,967 





NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA,.—In lei (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 5, | Nov. 13,! a Nov. 27, } Dec. 4, 








1936 1937 1937 
Gold and gold exchange ......... 15,741,391 16,299,883] 16,312,402) 16,343,477] 16,365,447 
Clearing ex- 
GRID Secessensscschcacactniesess 3,130,196] 2,761,342] 2,701,063] 2,628,278) 2,597,824 
Commercial bills .........-.+..+.+00. 6,254,317] 6,172,805| 6,023,541) 5,986,659) 5,887,142 
and urban advances | 2,437,711} 2,021,866] 2,017,923) 2,013,749) 2,006,790 


5,788,887} 5,071,262) 5,074,015} 5,076,456| 5,079,083 
8,633,095) 5,618,628) 5,61 5,618,628) 5,618,628 
Notes in cisculation.................. 24,812,420/28, 172,351 28,110,832) 28,335,081 


27,962,530 
Other t liabilities .............. 911,811)1 12,245,691 | 12, 190,201 | 12,069,347 
coun liabilities................ 4,504,629 Sa74 eer $268,618 piss 2,812,075 





Dec. 7, | Nov. 15, ; Nov. 23, ; Nov. 30, | Dec.7, 
1936 1937 1937 


1937 1937 
Gold and exchange ... | 3,334,064 | 3,606,354 | 3,581,038 | 3,602,600 | 3,616,927 
State Gold Bonds w. | $56,944 KT $21,135 | 521,135 | 521,135 
ills di a 425,888 306 211 607,427 


608, 606.964 
4,369,180 | 4,887,001 | 4,750,174 | 4,751,654 | 4,871,837 
3,605,111 | 3,855,571 | 3,855,571 | 3,855,571 | 3,855,571 


5,976,241 | 6,678,676 | 6,570,157 | 6,510,340 | 6,504,231 


Sasa ond cused accts. | 5,746,281 | $,769,865 | 5,719,695 | 5,806,409 | 5,953,846 
Foreign exchange liabilities | '176,096 308/809 171,717 | 167,046 | 175,968 


BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted) 





Dec. 10, ; Nov. 10, . 20, | Nov. 30,1 Dec. 10, 

Assets 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
etree 255 | 433,232 | 433,650 434,305 
exch, and balances ...... 26,445 35,560 | 35,402 | 37,653 
 iheesaibliia als 676,731 | $42,918 | 543,524 | 573,569 | 557,382 
Loans against securities............ 24,153 | 23,817] 31, 24,220 
Treasury bonds discounted ...... 47,000 | 47,821] 49 45,648 | 40,138 
135,570 | 135,429 | 135,238 


. 15, 
1937 


Gold SPORE Eee O ee eee Se eeerecerees 703 6, 
Silver and ee i183 t2es ae 
Discounts nsec ostees | 97429 | 99118 
AAVANCES ....0000002 sessvesersees | 12,710 16,584 | 16,606 | 16,96° 






Bank notes in circulation 
eee 


Peer eerereseoee 







118,128 
120,141 tsa 70031 
25,026 | 25,324 






110.293 | 116,733 
45,487 | 55,389 
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7 eT ee TI 
po BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000's omitted) Il.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 
) ry 907 | tos7” | “Soar” | PPsee” Dec. 
asous 6, | 
1937" Gold reserVe secnssesssssnss iss 603,270 | 602,700 602,734 602,718 602,708 London on | 1087 Pisay” Te Pree?” Pies?” Prea7 
a210 Gold shape ee din} 111,418 | 91,976 | 31,976 | 31,978 | _ 31,976 | Perc | vere | Pers | Perg | Pers 
21446 the gold Tespondents ... | 1,873,958 | 2,056,849 | 2,033,946 | 2,050,191 | 2,055,214 
oer Foreign ills, bank nots | g2,saz| 68,361 | 67,200] 50,946 | 50,150 a 
040 Inland bills and other Yom | 943,767 | 1,008,278 | 1,012,501 | 1,019,508 | 1,002,672 Hf 
a, Finash and Foreign bonds | 437,916 | 496,356 | 495,327 | 495,827 | 505,404 a 
78,335 stots i coosiation aN - | L577 118 1,968,734 | 1,907,930 | 1,995,809 | 2,024,270 9, 
*, ernment GePeeewes | 283298 | 94,580) 85,926) 33.94] a 
Other deposits at aight... 632,708 | 1,002,793 | 1,044,558 | 980,400 | 1,075,464 paar 
) Ratio ition at S1gDE evens: 76-37! 70-941 90-221 _ 80-36! _ 90-27 Eh 
ec, 15, if 
st MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES een | Fy 
3807 LONDON MONEY RATES apes | 1% 
3-5 35 
in Psst Pratt Pie 17,|Dec. 18,|Dec. 20,|Dec. 21,|Dec. 22, | 6s | 68 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 1937 | 1987 '| 1937 $$ ———_|—__ ___|___ 
| (p) 
ae trom %* 1% | % % | % | apa | 9-24 
oc june 90, | wir 2 2 2 ? 2 2 | +4 | > 
tes sitet 
=n @0 days’ bankers’ drafts} # | 8 2 | at | 2 
? 3 months’ do. ecesvesqines tt aid 
an ‘eet Se cao ERE LE NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
Discount Treasury Bills... 
ocd F secsavvapnsectiniie i | #-2 | R-2 The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and when 
14,907 3 months’ .........--.+0000s -} ~} rates in New York :— 
Y svereeere 1 1 i 1 1 1 Dec. 23, Nov. 24, Dec. 1, Dec.8, Dec. 15, Dec. 21, 
98,953, ae“ Peg + 13 1} 1} 13 1, 1} - 1987 1937 1937 1937 1937 
19,318 Discount houses at call...... f t t f t t t dhimmciebanbnantonidecuenncene y 1 
At DOLCE .....c0cccceeevereeee Time days’ mixed coll. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
re notice money (60 e ) “ 
Noo-mem.—-eligibie, 90 days”. 
K. Commercial accept., 90 ~~... ; 1 ? 1 1 1 
‘ ot Par | Dec. 23, } Dec. » 
= =e | ss [Paes ise | |i 
14,834 iientinine 
73,205 
39,887 60 days ......... } {ss gannl aan 
1,188 Cable....ccccsss-. Dollars for £1 ...4 | 4 9808) $8089, 49062) 4-e02 | 4-608! 
2.08 Cheques ......... 8-2307 ne 4-s082 ‘$082 4.9068 
35 967 Paris ......cheques |Cents for 1 franc "| 6-63 | 4-6725, 3-3987| 3-39} | 38-3962 
— Brussels . ts for 1 belga | 23-54 | 16-88 | 17-00 | 17-00 | 16-905 
| Switzerland ;, |Centsforl franc | 32-67 | 22-99 | 23-135 | 23-135 | 23-135 
ed) LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE — 0 len lon lomlions lem 
= L—Spot Rates Vienna * ts forAustra.shig. 23-83 18-71 | 18-91 | 18-91 | 18-92 
= cas eee 2 poemrteme | SS eres | sts | ste |e 
597,804 teitee én | See ee, | ee 37, | Oe | oe =} ts fo: 1 kroner son 24-685 | 25-115 | 25-115 | 25-115 
387,142 per £ 1987 Stockholm 25-33 | 25-76 | 25-765 | 25-765 
= 5 — 504-008 4- “o0f- fa: .% sac Can gi iieo-o1 | Seon \100. oe? sont 
179,083 New York, $ 00)" 5-00 Yokohama °, for I yen | 84-40 o3-ss" |'29-128 | gorda | aorde 
I soa 5: Shanghai *, for 1 .. | 29°68 | 29-70 | 29-57 | 29-60 
a Pac Pe... | 14-31 [4 he "147 haa * Buence Aires ” foripes, | | 0-48 | 30-08 | 30-03 | 30-00 
a Brussels, Bel. | 35 oye et ma at 940-4 i Rio de Janeiro,, ts for 1 milrels | 11:66 | 8-28 | 5-60 | 5-50 | 8-47 
312,075 Milan, Binscdecs we 94-98 -008 cr = “008 “008 
Zurich, Fr.... | 25°22 ue” 21-60-62 [21-60-62 |21-60-62 ear The Polish bank rate was reduced on December 18th from 5 to 4} per cent. 
a: Athens, Dr... | $75 540-855 | 540-555 | 540-555 ase 
a Madrid, Pt.... am { 60-100()} st h eouiood) hes ome o-1609) 
1,135 110 Pratt 110-1109} 110-1109] 110-1108 | 110-1108 
ia Avett i | “12-10 98.09 "6 84-046 06) 094/808} -B04 OTHER STATISTICS 
mn Marks 44-49 — 
oP ee z 
Prague, Ke.... 2-14 
= Dantig, Gul. # WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
Riga, Lat. ... 
<, 10, Buchar’st, Lei RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
620° 
=. Comte 624k | 624k | 624k 624k 
4, Belgrade, 276-32} 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 1-221 ace! ro cep 
i Kovno, Lit... 29-30 52%, 29-30 29-30 with 19% 
4,220 ra . 174-188 | 178-188 000) 
0,138 Oslo, Kr. ne feof | 19-36-25 19-85-95 
5,238 St’holm, Kr... 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
3,647 Cop’h’gen, Kr 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
Alex’dria, Pst. 974-4 
1,660 Br. India 184-4 | 18 
Hong Kong. $ 145-154 | 1 
Kobe, Yen... 13%-144|138-144 Great 630 
Shanghai, $... 14-1 14-1 359 
9 , $ a N 1 
a Rio. Mil. ...... | 45. a a 24H (c) L. & (= 6,731 
062117 - 00-0 liged D8gi17 : , 
3,102 B. Aires, $ ... | 11-484 (!7,00 08 bs 12h | 16-12h e-1as 16- 3 


a 
= 
r 
= 
& 
A 


Sta. | ses | 25p-208 | 258-208 | 204-208 


16,107 3,148 1,532 4,680 20,787 















_ ; 





3,217 Lima, Sol. | 17-8811 183-198 | 199-1 Southern { 15,868 3,183 1,549 4,732 20,100 
we Manila, $24-604 aa 3 EA tate! 23 2 | 2 3 I eit 13151172 826 1998 3,313 "go,615 55470 Saase 88,326 157941 
Moscow, ae -485- Total ........ 1298 1143, 761 1904; 3,202 | 66,907 53670 30637 84,307 151214 

- * sat 9/2 [8h Ey [=| Ba ms 
meen; TT Alexandria Rio de Janelro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). B) vee | one | O°, 2-0) 197-1)... |... | 20-2) 154- 

37 Bie Fern oe: Pc pa = 8-8... |... | 9-8 18-6! 549-2) .. | ... | 472-2 2021-4 
764 Prior to ‘dewade Par, 197;104 eos Gorana devauntion Felons 9-0) | | 9-8 18-9, 898-1] | | 498-8 1028-9 
988 for Ue) Oficial rato fe #18 eller. Avi for secount Controller off Anglo-Ttallan 29-4 - {58-4 82-8 1780 + |2130-4 3910-6 
18 deb”) Under Se fog aen G, : 90-4) “5, 88-9, 1760 :.. |Q172-4 3992-9 
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last 
Weheting Dec. 11, 1987 + 
Aggregate 24 woke Wien ti, 1987. ......... £13,472,200 + 5,300 
OVERSEAS saree RECEIPTS 
Gross Aggregate 
Receipts 
Name Ul Jos 
19387 = |: +or— 1937 | +oa-— 
a Rs. : 
Assam Bengal ...... — 53,684! 1,21,07,531| + 5,38,202 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ae + 77; 11,26,900| + 1,85,900 
Bengal &N. Western * 2,111 ara = 955 58,82,987|— ‘61,137 
Nagpur ...... 34 2 50,000] + 2,14,849) 6,05,37,309 +71,51,221 
y, Bar. &C.1. | 49 \Dec. 10 3, 3 oor 8,00, +42/84,000 
Madras & S. Mahr.. P 30 3, —1,01,938 4,81,81,647|4 7,27,739 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon 572) gtr aril 7,949| 9,37,121)— 
South Indian ......... 3! | - 2,532 13,15, 38,245 3,43, +12,73,247 
¢ 10 days, 
CANADIAN 
Canadian Nationa) 4p |Dec. 1429767 s's04,050! 153,990 180,519,625 + 12771480 
Canadian Pacife ... | 49 14 17228 | 2,727,000 -- _ 5,000 138,407,000 +6,559,(00 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
(Gail 1937 
and wee | 50 [Dec. 12, 834 | £14,800|— 
Argentine N.E....... 24 11; 753 *r(so0 . 
B.A. and Pacific ... | 24 11] 2,8064 |$1;280,000|— 205,00¢ 
B.A. Central ......... | 22 |Nov. 27) ... so a0 — 78.70 
B.A. Gt. Southem... | 24 |Dec. 11] 5,084 “Ea + oe 
B.A. Western......... | 24 11) 1,9904 | 370'soslt aoe 
Central Argentine 25 18, 3,700< |*, 142) ee. 27'341 
Central Uruguayan.. | 24 ‘ 980 of17 200 + 826 
Cordoba Central ... | 25 181 1,2184 | SP Sool eo 
Entre Rios ......... py 11} 810 + ; 
G. Westa. of Brazil 11/ 1,092 ft + 
Leopoldina.......... .. | 50 11) 1,91 ae 
Leopoldina Termal.. il)... 7, — 18,000 
Nitrate ............... 50 15| 384 5,249|+ 2,487 
Paraguay Central... | 24 11} 274 16 
Salvador......... ‘agi 11] 100 14,680] — 
San Paulo ............ 50 12} 153} + 
United of Havana... | 24 11) 1,353 rar ~ 
® at average official rate during week ended Dec. 
in Argentine pesos. Fortnight. 
dee Gran ey. | - nies 


Pio oe a 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 


a be 15 ‘3 
Jan 24 5%* (c}20 | (c)10 


an. 5 





an. 6 Same he 
owe ove 5 
aa es 7%° me 
an, Same 
° el Same aXe) ae) 
Jan. 17 38d. pst} $21} wr 
Jan. 5 ose bie ee 
cap First 15 es 
Jan. 15 Same 4(c) Me) 
wees 24%* ots se 
ase Same (a) 7} hi 
aes ‘its 5 10 
Dec. 31 Same 15h I 
Gh 6° i 0 
Jan. 14 hie = 
is 7#%* as » 
i tos 1h ul 
bi oot 10 Nil 
es 16% t 50 “4 
+ oe T 344 72 
t} Jan. 31 oni 12 ae 
ep 44%t 8 6} 
t wos Same 10 10 
ee 4 | Ni 
ose 4 2 
Feb. 15 bec 
jan. 1 Same dee 
° bas Same aa 
iat *) Dec. 31 bei is 
tals ® Same <= sia 
fr *** re 1 
United River Plate Telephone...... 1%*} Dec. 23 Same oat “ 
Universal Asbestos nivcspnieebeapasbl 20 a ne é + 
ep a ITD ccasnhsniansapeiiies \ Same ua 
White (A. J.) oeccccccsceececceceeeee ” i. — 1 Same of 
Whitworth Son and Nephews ... $3%°| Jan. 1 Same 
¢ Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger capital. (c) To date. 
ASSOCIATED CORPORATION.— Interim dividend 


ordinary shares 10 per cent., 
a the tatenyeale tea ta sade 


BEECHAMS PILLS.—Second interim dividend on ordinary shares of 20 per cent. 
making 37} per cent. to date, against 15, making 27} per cent. 
ee ee a oa toes a 

sul it, tax . 
year to November 30, 1937. This compares with Gd, tax foeo, for tho coneepondiag 
a@ year ago. 
cant. Sex yous’ emseun Gere pal ot | 
years’ arrears were t 
next. (Sit year’ arrears were paid lst Apri, bringin 

INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION.—Interim ordinary dividend raised by ! 
per cent. to 6 per cent. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Tax-free final ordinary dividend, 7 against 
6 per cent., making 11 against 10 per cent. (all tax free). 

; LOSETOS OR PURO tntesien Gividend of © pet wont. on sncnst of yous WS 
payable This compares with nil a year though per 
Seciesed for S000 ith the tres af the enmunne te that tose. Not since that paid in 

Sapelt of Liiitiae tho tembene dohoed on winds wakes. 

MOUNT MORGAN, LTD.—The directors have decided not to pay an interim 
dividend for the December quarter, 1937. 

NATIONAL FIXED TRUST.—Seventh income distribution on Unit “ D," 
certiacates covering period from June 2 to December 1y 1957, at rate of $9632 net pet 


aE aoe aes a year ago. It is stated that profits 


. dividend will be paid on January Ist 
a up to i, 





APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Sir Leonard Lyle has been a ted ent of Tate and Lyle, and 
os . ye ee ppointed presid 
Sir Felix J. C. Pole has been appointed chairman of the Milford Docks 
Company, and Mr J. M. Whittington deputy chairman. 

Mr Robert Kelso has been a appointed chairman and managing dirscix 
of The General Steam Naviga Company. 


Mr E. Henry Murrant has the board of British Airway, Lda 
Viscount Monsell is to be a t director. 


Sir Richard D. Holt has been appointed chairman of Martins Bank. 


Sir Hugh S. Barnes has retired from the chairmanship of the I 
Bank of but retains his seat on the board. Colonel Sir A. 
has been elected chairman. 


The Eagle Star Insurance Company announce that Mr Sydney A. Bennett, 
F.C.LL., , has been appointed a director as from January Ist next. Mr i3 
F.1.A., has also been elected a member 

tain becomes general general manager. 

Sir Alfred E. Lewis ts selinqishing his position 

the National Provincial Bank 1, 1938, as he wishes to be 
raed of some of ie work in the City He a deput 
board. as Eee asper Nicholas Ridley elected 
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A YEAR’S NEW CAPITAL 
(See Leading Article on page 629) 


Some NoTEwortTHy Issugks DurInG 1937 





Price 
Nominal Issue 
Amount | Price | Dec.21, 





Pusiic OrrEers £ 
British Govt, 24% ieee Loan 1944-48 | 100,000,000 sat 99} 


Apt... | Australia 950-52... ... | $12,360,958 98 
Nor. as aie Stk red, 1908. 3380 350,000 | 101 101 
Det | Bitjum (Kingdom of) 4% Sti. 1997 | 5,000,000 | 97 | 14 
jan guar. deb. red. 1 ve eee ues | 9,650,000} 925 | OF 
May Leeds 3h% Stk. red. 1957-60 4,000,000 | 101 101x 
une... | L.C.C. 34% Stk. red. 1 10,000,000 | 100} | 103}x 
- New Mercantile Investment {1 ord. 2,000,000 par 1/- dis 
Dec. Do. 4% deb 1 ous 1,000,000 par 101 
une County of Lon. Elec. deb. 1952-72 500,000 943 
‘une Do. 4% cum. pref. {1 1,000,000 ~ 21/ 
uly ... | Odeon Theatres 5% deb. ... 1,800,000 87 
¥ Hawker Siddeley 5% cum fi 2,000,000 par 20; 
Dec Coventry Corporation 33% Stk. 1 1,500,000 ol one 
To SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Jan. ... | Thomas (Richard) and Company ord. 6/8 1,250,000 | 13/4 |10/3xd 
Oct. ... | Midland fl. see tees | 424,800 | 40/- | 85/6 
By Srocx Excuance Intropvction 
Aug.... | British Govt. 3% Tithe 46,500,000 873d 92 
Feb. ... | West Rand Investment Trust 10/- 3,000,000 | 32/6d 13/6 
By Permission To DeaL 
uly ... Iranian Oil {1 ord. ... -: cS 6,712,500 | 86/3d 80/- 
bee w | U Castle Mail Steamship {1 ord. ove 1,321,600 | 22/9d 21/3 





+ All for conversion purposes. (d) Price at which dealings commenced. 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
| STATISTICS FOR: NOVEMBER 1937 


(Revenue calculated on basis of {7 0s. Od. per fine ounce) 




























Mines 154,407 
est prings ” 
Central Mini: 
Rend Mines 
City Deep ..........+000+ 20,626 20,206 | 22 11-7 
Cons. Main Reef 29,362 48,108 | 19 9-2 
Mines 85,059 259,239 | 19 0-4 
Durban Roodpt. Deep 21,687 $7,615 | 21 2-0 
East Rand Prop. ...... 45,392 99,057 | 21 5-6 
Geldenbuis 9,669 16,757 | 16 0-5 
Modderfontein 15,267 44,726 | 13 10-0 
Modderfontein East. 22,068 54,137 | 17 10-9 
New Modderfon 36,384 112,383 | 14 10-0 
Nourse Mines 16,549 23,208 | 23 2-3 
DeeP...sccceeseeeee 12,859 15,259 | 19 8-4 
General Mining 
Van Ryn Gold 7,204 | 16 11 
West Cons, 98,225 | 16 
Simmer and Jack 56,386 | 19 6-1 
inson Deep 72;556 | 19 9-8 
Sub Nigel 191,190 | 33 0-4 
Vi it 23,084 | 24 3-8 
Vlei 19,141 | 22 4-6 
Rietfontein Cons. 9,052 | 13 11-0 
Basi’ Champ D'or 26 3 
Government Areas 17 5 
Langlaagte 19 3 
New State Areas 18 1 
Van R is 1" 
Witwaver 19 0 
Johnnies Group Total {1,027,500}... (1,482,245|... 17 7 
Union Corporation 
Bast Geduld 
Modder. Dee; 
Other Mi 
Glynn’s Lydenburg® 30 5-4 
New Kleinfontein .. 18 7 
W: nsvaal Gold® eereee 19 2 
* Revenue from gold based on a price of £6 19s. 6d. per fine ounce. 
TRANSVAAL OUTPUT, WORKING 
PROFIT.—Gold November, 1937: Witwatersrand, 952,239 fine 
Tunces 5 Outside 26,032 fine ounces ; 978,271 fine ounces. 
alue for purposes of £7. Total output, October, 1937: 
983,577 fine The number of natives at end of November 
was: Gold mines.” 5 Qoal mines, 15, ; total, 301,302, Total 
estimated working for October, is Witwatersrand, J 1; 
September, 1937 : ioral Reel. outside districts, £9,218; 


i 


SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


. et eee ae WEEK.—Alth Be say a 
risen by per cent. and net profits are up from 1,193 to 27, 
ADELAIDE ELECTRIC naidtalne the 10 ' son. divitead’ E. 
a LTD., net earnings are 9 per cent. hi at £49,532, despite the 
mcreased cost of commodities. Further improvement has enabled 
BOULTON AND PAUL to resume dividend payments at the substantial 
rate of 10 per cent. CANNON IRON FO NDRIES, however, have 
experienced a setback, and after a drop in trading profits from £76,946 
to £62,148, are reducing their distribution from 15 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
Among rubber companies, REMBIA show nearly trebled profits, at 
£9,073. The 19 loss of £58,650 of AIRSPEED (1934), LTD., is 
more than double that for the previous year; the report states that the 
matter will be dealt with fully at the ee and a print of the chairman’s 
speech circulated. Better profits earned by the Demerara branch are 
largel Ms for the rise from £77,146 to £90,981 in the net earnings 
of BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL AND COMPANY. Record 
results are eae by BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS, whose trading profits 
rose from {607 to £79,530. The sale of the gramophone record section 
of CRYSTALATE GRAMOPHONE RECORD MANUFACTURING to 
Decca Record Company is reflected in the former company’s accounts. 
As a result and by using certain reserves, various investments have been 
written down, and reorganisation may therefore not be necessary. A loss 
of ae 097 has been converted into a small profit. JOSEPH NATHAN 
A COMPANY, proprietors of “‘ Glaxo,” have returned to the dividend 
list with a 10 - cent. Rens rofits amount to £91,398 against 
£85,166. UNITED TOBACCO COMPANIES (SOUTH) net earnings 
of {1,048,536 are practically unchanged. The balance sheet shows that 
stocks are nearly £120,000 higher. WESTLAND AIRCRAFT 
reveal almost doubled trading profits of £19,944, and re that the plant 
has been further extended to deal with the increasing manufacturing 
programme. 


BANKS 


BANK OF SCOTLAND.—At an extraordinary general meeting on 
December 21, 1937, resolutions were unanimously adopted providing for 
an issue of additional capital of £150,000 (£100,000 called up) and for the 
withdrawal from reserves and capitalising of a sum to pay up all uncalled 
liability on the existing and the additional stocks. 


INSURANCE 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY.—Interim bonuses on ‘“ Royal ”’ 
Endowment and Whole Life policies (which may become claims or be 
surrendered during 1938, and which are entitled to an interim bonus} 
will be at rate of 45s. per cent. per annum, the same rate as for 1937. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD.—Interim bonuses have been declared on all policies 
entitled to participate, which become claims by death or maturity in 
1938: 45s. per cent. per annum for whole life and limited payment 
policies; 40s. per cent. per annum for endowment assurances. These 
are the rates declared as a result of the quinquennial valuation made 
at December 31, 1933, and the same rates have been declared for each year 
since then. 


MINES 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES.—The Chambre Syndicale 
des Banquiers has intimated that all the £4,991,085 capital of the company, 
issued or to be issued, in shares or stock units, is now listed on the Paris 
Coulisse for the account and for the cash markets. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS, LTD.—Gross trading profit for year 
to September 30, 1937, £79,530. Net profit £64,009. The plant and ma- 
chinery has been maintained in good condition, and additions have been 
made at a cost of £3,147. New tank wagons have also been acquired 
against old wagons disposed of. Preferred ordinary and ordinary share 
dividends 10 per cent., also bonus of 5 per cent. for year. To writing off 

oodwill, etc. Bevo. To reserve, £2,293, making total reserve £5,000, 
oars forward 800, 

CABLE AND WIRELESS TRAFFIC.—The traffic index for 
November was 72-5 compared with 76-5 for the previous month. The 
figure for November, 1936, was 80-5. 


CRYSTALATE GRAMOPHONE RECORD MANUFACTURING, 
—For 14 months to March 31, 1937, profit, after depreciation, of £2,326, 
against Dr. £17,860 for previous year, which was partly offset by £15,000 
from reserve. Carry forward increased from £1,423 to £2,145. 

J. A. DEVENISH AND COMPANY .—Net profit for year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1937, £45,551. Interim dividend 7} per cent., tax free, on 90,000 

1 ordinary shares has been paid. Final payment 8} per cent. tax free on 
$505 000 ordinary stock. To p rty improvement account £6,329. To 
pensions reserve £5,000. Carry forward £24,179. 


ADELAIDE ELECTRIC eer oe ane or ro to — 
31, 1937, £482,953, against £422,712, wey ivi per cent. for 

ear, as Betore. To eee reserve £107,026, against £93,643. Carry 
Be increased from £113,390 to £146,835. 

BOOKER BROS., McCONNELL AND COMPANY.—Profits for 
year to June 30, 1937, £90,981, an increase of £13,835. Ordinary dividend 
10 cent., and a special bonus of 5 per cent., as before. To reserves : 
staf £ 000, against £2,000; investment depreciation £2,000, as before ; 
dividend equalisation £5,000 as before; general and contingencies £5,000, 
as before ; property ee £2,000, as before. Carry forward increased 
from £25,981 to £39, 

BOULTON AND PAUL.—Report for year to ae 30, 1937, 
shows net profit £77,636, compared with £47,813. inary dividend 
10 per cent., inst nil. To general reserve £20,000. Carry forward 
increased from £7,231 to £14,193. 

WESTLAND AIRCRAFT .—Second report for year to June 30, 1937, 
shows net profit £25,755, ait £4,258 for previous fifteen months. A 
first ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. is payable. Tax reserve receives 
eo To writing off balance of capital duty, etc., £1,507, and £2,500 

patent rights. Carry forward raised from {£3,250 to £8,123. 

CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING COMPANY.—Net 

ts, before tax, for year to June 30, 1937, £180,423, an increase of 
145,774. Ordinary dividend raised from 2} to 5 per cent., tax free. 
forward £75,248, Sales of coal were 1 ,000 metric tons higher at 

140,000 tons. Port of Shanghai was recently reopened and ship- 
ments are being res 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


Tue past week was an uneventful one in the commodity 
markets, turnover tending to decline with the approach of the 
holidays. 

Among non-ferrous metals, copper was marked up a little 

to the improvement on Wall Street, and lead and 
spelter were also marked up. Tin, on the other hand, is 
slightly lower on the week. The markets in rubber and linseed 
oil were firmer. 

Among textile raw materials, the improvement in raw wool 
prices was maintained. Merino qualities are now 15 per cent., 
and crossbred wools 10 to 15 per cent., above the lowest point 
reached during the recent setback. The rise in prices has led 
to an increase in the demand for manufactured goods. Raw 
cotton prices also showed a firmer tendency this week. On 
Monday Messrs Courtaulds announced their decision to raise 
the prices of the coarser qualities of viscose yarns. 

Wheat was slightly cheaper, but provisions and other food- 
stuffs are scarcely changed on the week. 

In the United States, the recent improvement in prices was 
maintained this week. Thus Moody’s daily index (December 31, 
1931 = 100) was 149-1 on Wednesday, against 149-8 a week 
ago, 146-6 a month earlier, and 202-6 on the corresponding 


day last year. 


METALS 
COPPER.—Though turnovers have been small the market has 
tered a ea in the period under review. Wall Street dp 
firmer ten and the copper market was also encouraged encouraged by the y the mal 


nasal ious exports last month. 
in ng snes See = ce Febru bruary and amounted y to 2,600 ton haa 
4,300 tons in Oc g to Messrs. Brandeis, Goldschmidt and 
Co. Meanwhile, ‘Botan stocks continue to increase 

Sales on the London Metal ee: 750 tons on Monday, again 
1,100 tons last week ; 1,250 tons on oeeere eres 008 tons last week; 
Domestic oo was quoted at 9-82 Ib. in New York on Tuesday, 

oor et peeve apes 8°89 cents a month ago, Tuesday's 

aul Guna pdenter tanto’ in London was £40 10s. to £40 11s, 
per ton, compared with £39 ten to to £39 11s. 3d. a week ago. Stocks of 
refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 
10,030 tons, showed an increase of 295 tons, while stocks of rough copper, 
at 20,785, were 585 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Both metals were dearer than a week earlier, 
but the rise in lead amounted only to Is. 3d. per ton. The market was 
disappointed by the November building plan figures, which were 13-5 
per cent. lower in value than the eqmpatiben tame or last year. Mean- 
while, spelter production remains in excess of current consumption, 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange : 850 tons on Monday, 
against 1,900 tons last week ; 950 tons on Tuesda ; against 1,850 tons ltt 
week, The New York quotation on Tuesday was -75 cents per Ib., against 
5-00 cents a week ago and 5-00 cents a month ago. Tuesday’s official 
closing quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current 
month 1 to 5 15s. to £15 17s. 6d. per ton, compared with £15 13s. 94, 
to {15 15s t week. 

es of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 1,200 tons on Monday, 
against 550 tons last week; 850 tons on Tuesday, against 1,400 tons last 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 






Net Profit 








Balance 
Company 









Account Deben- 


Interest 


After Amount 
Payment | Available 
f for 







Distri- 
ture bution 






Corresponding 





Appropriation 












Dividend 









Carried to 
: Reserve, | Balance 
oe Ordinary _|Deprecia- | Forward|| Net | Divi 
tion, etc. Profit | dend 


Amount} Amount | Rate 





Banks 
Bank of New South Wales % : 148,942 
etc. 
Adelaide Electric ............ 10 125,400} 146,835 
» etc. 
Peel River Land, etc. ...... 7t 14,159 
etc. 
Jones (R. E.) ...........0.000+. 5 14,603} 12,322 
Coal and Steel 
Boulton and Paul ............ 10 20,000} 14,193 
Cannon Iron Foundries... 10 10,988 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation 
Associated Motor Cycles ... 5 10,127 
Westland Aircraft ............ 5 8,123 
Oil 
Tampico Oil .................. 331 
Krubong (Malacca) ......... 3 733 
BRDU - -ntincendutinnaasesesionss 5 860 
IN sen ceacpinidabotedumeds aaa 345 
and Stores 
Leslie's Stores ...........0..5 1,000 
Tea : 
TO iis a a cu 1,767 
‘Trusts 

Second British Steamship 64 26,288 
Airspeed (1934) ............... ...  |Dr.90936 
ne ha em diibimectmie 30 111903 ° 

Brothers, McConnell 15 17,000} 39,626 
British-American Tobacco... 214+ 100,000/2,470,331 
British Tar Products ...... Sept. 44 54,332 39,238} 15 11,293} 3,801|| 49 
Crystalate Gramophone ie 2,146 
Devenish (J. A.) & Co. ...... 16+ 11,3 24,179 
East India Distilleries, etc. | Sept. 5 6,410]| 43,094 
Hunziker (Great Britain) ‘ev Dr.38924 
Nathan (Joseph) oad Ge Sept. 30 ; S518 66 

10 35,87 35,31 

Purnell and Sons _............ Sept. 30 8 1 3,366 
United Match Industries ... 50 12,684 
United Tobacco (South) ... 7 1,048, 1,537 40(v) ripe 521,4 040,287 
eee aie icine cotter A eemrnie or cetsmtae Yee erie. ocmaaasassae auntie sageecnaissnaeOOO 


* Debit balance added to general development account, now standing at Dr. 560,503. 


(s) 17 months. () 14 months. 

















¢ Free of Income Tax. 
(v) Free of South African normal income tax. 





(a) No comparable figure 
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’s quotation in East St. Louis was 5-00 cents per Ib. 
—, penn the week before and 5-50 cents a month earlier. Tues- 
4i-"s official closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands ” for 
Shipment during the current month was £15 8s, 9d. to £15 10s. per ton, 
against £14 17s. 6d. to £14 18s. 9d. last week. 


.—Tin alone the principal non-ferrous metals registered a 
cri ccline this week. The princi saugh laches swore the detiones ct 
Prmand in the United States and the uncertainties of the outlook in the 
Far East. Meanwhile, rumours concerning the formation of a buffer pool 


in been circulating, but no early decision is e by the market. 
haysles of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 4 tons on Monday, 
tons last 


against 550 tons last week; 375 tons on Tuesday, 
week. The New York quotation on Tuesday was 42-00 cents per Ib., 
inst 43-37 cents a week ago and 41-75 cents a month ago. Tuesday's 
ial closing quotation in London for standard cash was {£188 10s. to 
{188 15s. per ton, compared emeree 15s. to £191 a week ago. Stocks of 
tin in London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,039 tons, 
an increase of 50 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home —. were again quoted 
on Tuesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to {1 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was £13 to £13 Os. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., the same as last 
week. inese antimony was ted wot ss to £68 per ton, ex warehouse, 
the same as last week. ume w Se ee 
shipment, was quoted at 80s. to 85s. per unit c.i.f., as against 80s, to 85s. 
last week. Refined platinum was quoted on Tuesday at {£7 12s. 6d. per 
£7 12s, 6d. a week earlier. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


has been on quiet lines during the past few days and 
prices are Cay Cn, 

On Tuesday last, ‘‘ December” futures were quoted in Chicago at 
95} cents per bushel, against 96 cents the week before and 89} cents a 
month ago. Quotations in London, Monday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
(Atlantic), ex ship, 58s. per 496 Ibs., against 58s. last week; No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 55s, 3d., against 55s. 9d. last week. 


FLOUR.—Prices have been reduced this week. Monday’s London 
quotations (excluding quota payments) were: Straight run, delivered 
home counties, 36s, 6d. per 280 Ibs., as against 38s. a week ago; delivered 
inner London, 36s., as against 37s, 6d. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex 
store, 40s., as against 38s. to 39s. 6d. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 
30s. to 3ls., as against 30s. to 31s. 6d. a week ago. 

BARLEY.—‘“ December ” futures were quoted at vo cents per bushel 
in Winnipeg on Tuesday, as against 59} cents last week. Quotations per 
448 Ibs. in London on oe : “* English feed,” at farm, not quoted ; 
“ English malting,” at farm, 55s. to 70s., as against 55s. to 65s. a week ago; 
California, ex ship, 43s. to 54s., as against 49s. to 54s. a week ago; Chilean, 
brewing, ex ship, 45s. to 48s., as against 45s. to 48s. a week ago. 

OATS.—On Tuesday, “‘ December ” futures were quoted at 32 cents 


per bushel in Chicago, t 31} cents a week and 30} cents last 
month. Quotations in on, Monday: “ Black,” at farm, 
26s. to 27s. 336 Ibs., as against 26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. last week; ‘“‘ English 


White,” at farm, 26s. to 27s., as 
mixed Canadian feed (Vancouver), 
24s, 9d. a week ago. 


MAIZE.—Demand was moderate and prices erally were about 
unaltered. “‘ December” futures were quoted on Tuesday at 59} cents 
per bushel in Chicago p Somers Hoe Caaht. 6 Se © , and 53} cents last 
month. Quotations in London, Monday: “ Plate,” landed, 31s. 6d. per 
480 Ibs, as — 31s, 6d. a week ago ; ‘* Plate,”” ex ship, 30s. 6d., as 
against 30s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” “‘ December,” 31s. as against 31s. 
a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £8 per ton, as 
against {8 last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows 
wheat quotations for selected weeks in 1935-37 :— 


ainst 26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. a week ago; 
ded, 24s. 9d. per 320 Ibs., as against 









rangst Furure Dec. 31, | Dec. Dec. 30, | Dec. 15,} Dec. 21, 

a | Jites" 1935 | 1098" 1936 | 1937 1937 
wibdemiie 1233 129 128 128 

“Cae hecechilioanes 101} 131% 135} 96 953 














The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 60,140,000 bushels, 

against 61,462, Lushels last week and 63,634,000 bushels in the 
Corresponding week last year. 

OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 

harvest 


SALES AND PRICES 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the 
years 1934~35 to 1937-38 
EERE 







1 week to December 1 
15 weeks to December 
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Sponding weeks 


fs a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the corre- 
in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 


Week ended 





$10,729 
370,201 
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OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—Bacon met a steady trade at unch rates. The official 
quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed the basis for dealings 
on the London Provision Exchange this week were: English, 97s. ; 
Canadian, 89s.; Danish, 95s., against 97s., 89s. d 95s. last week. 
Arrivals in London last week included: Danish, 16,266 bales; Canadian, 
8,033; Dutch, 1,834; Lithuanian, 1,746; and Polish, 2,474; as against 
at 7,303, 2,151, 1,690 and 3,136 bales, respectively, in the previous 

BUTTER.—The market remained steady. tations ( cwt. 
on the London Provision Exchange on = na HE rosa New Zealand. 
finest salted, 114s.; Australian, choicest salted, 113s.; Danish, 155s. ; 
compared with 114s., 113s., and 154s. to 155s., respectively, a week ago. 


CHEESE.—The market in cheese was quietly steady. Quotations 
(per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on Monday were as follows : 
lish Cheddars, finest farmers, 94s. to 96s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 
72s. to 74s., and New Zealand, finest coloured, 64s. to 64s. 6d.; against 
94s. to 96s., 72s, to 74s., and 64s. 6d. to 65s., respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.—The spot quotation in New York on Tuesday was 5} cents 
per Ib., as against 5$ cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Tuesday last, 
- fermented new crop, Accra, “ January~March,” was quoted at 

. 9d. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 24s. $d. for ‘‘ December— 
February ” a week ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were 
as follows: Landed, 3,242 bags; delivered for home consumption, 5,243 
bags; exported, 43 bags; stocks, 131,869 bags, against 104,190 bags 
a year ago. 

COFFEE.—The markets in London and New York have been quietly 
steady. On Tuesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was 6} cents per Ib. in New York, 
as compared with 6} last week and 63 a month ago. Movements of coffee 
in London last week were as follows : Brazilian, landed, 103 cwt.; delivered, 
for home consumption, 36 cwt.; exports, nil; stocks, 2,093 cwt., ‘against 
9,131 a year ago. Central and other South American: Landed, 1,168 
cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 2,512 cwt.; exported, 565 cwt.; 
stocks, 62,790 cwt., against 52,665 cwt. last year. Other kinds: Landed, 
279 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 3,516 cwt.; exported, 524 
cwt.; stocks, 55,399 cwt., against 88,945" last year. 

EGGS.—An easier tone has been evident for new-laid eggs, with other 
selections steady to dearer. At Smithfield, on Tuesday, English (ordinary 
packing, Grade I, about 15-15} Ib.) realised 20s. to 20s. 6d. per 120, 
against 21s. 6d. to 22s. last week; while Danish (154 Ib.) made 17s. 9d. 
to 18s., as against 17s. 6d. to 17s. 9d. last week. 


MEAT.—At Smithfield Market on Tuesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 3d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ib., as compared with 
4s. to 4s. 6d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 2s. 8d. to 
4s. 4d. per 8 Ib., as against 2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. a week ago. According to 
the Smithfield Market official report, supplies during last week amounted 
to 11,230 tons, a decrease of 266 tons on the corres ing week last year. 
Beef and veal accounted for 5,053 tons, mutton and lamb 2,961, and pork 
and bacon 1,072, as compared with 5,346, 2,613 and 1,324 tons, respectively, 
in the same week of 1936. 

PEPPER.—On Tuesday, white Muntok, “ January-March,” was 
quoted at 3jd. per Ib. sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam—Hamburg, against 33d. 

r lb. a week earlier. Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was not quoted. 

ovements of pepper in London last week were as follows: Black, landed, 
nil; delivered, nil; stocks, 1,972, against 1,815 last year. White, landed, 
54 tons; delivered, 25 tons; stocks, 11,198 tons, compared with 11,791 
tons a year ago. 

RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2 cleaned was IIs. 3d. per cwt. 
ex warehouse, on Tuesday, as compared with Ils. 3d. per cwt. a week 
ago. “ January—February ” (new), in singles to Continent and U.K., was 

uoted at 8s. 9d. per cwt., against 8s. 103d. last week. Movements in 
don last week were as follows: Landed, 1 ton; delivered, 30 tons; 
stocks, 938 tons, against 1,543 tons a year ago. 

SUGAR.—A steady tone has been evident this week. The New York 
spot quotation was 3-20 cents on Tuesday, as compared with 3-20 cents 
per Ib. last week and 3-38 cents Ib. a month _- Tuesday’s sales of 
raw s in London included ‘‘ May ” delivery at 6s. 3d., against 6s. 23d. 
for “ ” delivery a week ago. Movements of raw sugar in public 
warehouses in London and Liverpool last week were as follows: Imports, 
12,741 tons, against 20,850 in the previous week and 44,673 in the same 
week of 1936; deliveries, 15,994 tons, against 15,688 and 17,423 tons, 
respectively; stocks, 222,172 tons, against 225,425 and 197,954 tons, 
respectively. 

TEA.—The following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :-— 








Week ended [*scai™) Saat Ceylon | Java Sumatra| Africa | Total 

d,. d. d. d. d d, d. 
Dec. 17, 1936 ...... 12-54 12-58 14-67 11-21 10-35 12-14 12-97 
Nov. 25, 1937 ...... 14-36 14-61 15-31 13-45 12-23 13-87 14-54 
Ses epeuae 14-02 14-33 41-89 12-51 11-59 13-35 14-16 
a a al eeawes 13-59 14-06 14-84 12-93 11-58 13-13 13-89 
oy gp. tepaee 13-82 14-07 14-93 12-62 11-59 12-87 14-03 





The London market has been closed this week for the Christmas 
holidays. 


POTATOES.—Demand in the pre-holiday period was chiefly centred 
on the best samples, but prices all round remained steady and unaltered. 
At the Borough Market on Tuesday, best siltland and light soil King 
Edwards were again quoted at 6s. 6d. to 7s. per cwt., ex market. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


RUBBER.—Although the market has had a quiet tone prices show 
a rise on the week. Stocks in London and Liverpool were larger than in 
the i week. 

spot price in New York on Tuesday was 15} cents Ib., compared 
with 14 © cunts per Ib. a week ago and 14} cents a oanik & & Tuesday’s 
official buyers’ price for standard rib’ smoked sheet on the spot in 
London was 74,4. per Ib., as against 73d. on the corres ing day last 
week. In forward positions business has been done at 7d. for “ February ” 
shipment, as inst 72d. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of 
last week 55,665 tons, against 55,244 tons a week earlier. A year 
ago stocks amounted to 80,315 tons. 
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UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, December 21st 


Cents 
136} 


108} 

514 

1133 
94 
s 
11 


11-15 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 
Dec. 23, Nov.24, Dec.15, Dec. 21, 
1936 1937 1937 


1937 
Cents 
894 
$34 
304 
674 
@) 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 4 
CEREALS AND MEAT POTATOES— od 04. esis 8 = oa aa 
GRAIN, Erc.— Other Begin cenn +8 50 : net bog. rraaed sovecees i Dey end d Devealied Cape ; * ie 
WNe',N. Man. oom. 855“ — spices— * RSW. grey, ses sag ap Beng RSMVY ox end lice 9 { : ' 
8 7 per a 09 BAU DUO", .cccceces SS te tecccereseces y & 
mtiieasen = : Bleck Lempoce eacceseee : : Crossbred 40-44 ......... Best Calif .......00.0cese0 - @ i 
* ” ei Ct Ist sort, per Ib. 0 T INDIGO vs 
- cileaaeiaeeidiibinas 31 6 Govee—Senetnnn, gar &. 0 “Bectaos 779 ar 0enge nnn oy Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
8 Te i 50 0 Crossbred 48°S ...escesssosesessoeoseroene 17 fine ............ perl, 86 60 
RiceNo.2 Burma,percwt. 8 9 a Be . .& . 9 PD ceccrccccerecccenevccencces — sa " 
jutmegs, 65's.............-. 1 2 MINERALS Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— { 
ren... ™ _ s. ¢ . 4 ot. eosee : : i he 
’ ind 3 : : = lt Bs, Sone Durham, bet eu ab é Do. gee ate : at oy 
Se 50 60 come, t 6 1 mR Bellies from DS do. 0 8° 94 
N ~ patie 8 44 B.W.1., crystallised .. 18 9 20 0 BIRD icueticdsdoenns 20% «(0 oe ae ewe. do. 06 648 
NZ, a deed § 0 5 6 a Nozninal. IRON AND Re nae Con niles is ; Hy { 
Pork, English, per 8 ibs. 6 8 7 4 Pig, Cleveland No. 5, d/d. Aust. BendsAvg.7/10lb. 1 1 1 § 
Yellow Crystals ......... 19 6 ton I ° 
nomen! OTHER FOODS CUS on cccereccceseees = : 24 3 Bare, M'broug oe 208 0 VEGETABLE OI1LS— (0. 4 
2. Granulated ............... 19 10} 20 9 vy Linseed, naked, p. ton net 27/17/6 
eo 0 98 0 «© Home Grows 19 9° 20 0 «= Tin plates......perbox 22 6 23 0 red es 200 
Danitsh...........00c00.0000- 97 METALS a ad. qed * 19/17 
DR aacenseeeecnnnnnscens me ee iin Copper, we yon aie foe 17/0 
HAMS— Pekoe  cececceesees. )  —sSeets (Strong) ...... 7410/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eag., 
0 90 @ Broken Pekce........... Standard............... 40/10/0 41/11/3 fn Maiidedeniie soaldadaaes 9/15/0 § 
United States............ 80 0 85 0 Orange Pekoe........ Lead, Eng. pig... per too 17 10/0 Seeds—Linseed — 
ne Broken Orange Pekor | Market -caseredeee 1515/0 18/17/6 La Plata, p. ton, Jan. 12/6/3 
BUTTER— —per Ib.— a Se h . spcobeouen ae 15/10/0 Caloutta—per ton ...... wis 
sd Closed English ingots .. ‘ 
New Zecmad is 0 Broken Pekoe....... Standard cash j........ 188/10/0188/15/0 Turpentine, per cwt....... 32 6 
Danisb...............00++- 155 0 Orange Pekoe.......... 
Broken Orange mnceae MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Canadian ...... percwt. 72 0 74 0 TOBACCO— - CHEMI se: ng pe eon _ Ee 16 
New Zealand _........ 0 64 6 9 OS oat ee id, citric, per Ib. lees 5% 1 0 1 Ob Petroleum, Amer. 
ee Settan oe ee ) Nitric 7... 0208 bei. London..per gall. © 10} 
Ree 64 0 69 0 i a 5 08 Fuel oll, in bulk, for 
y ease iaikaaoas os 26 T rn a i 1 coatsect, ox total. 
(Duty, British ; Rhodesian leaf .......... - 09 8 110 Alcohol, Plain soup 
119 focign, Laf owt ia Nyasaland leaf .......... - : : : : eal en ‘'* 4s a : itt 
Trinidad.” 50 0 55 0  Bast'Indien eat... © 7 119 Ammonia, carb. .... ton 2 one . 
Grenada ............00c00++- 48 0 49 0 »  stripe......... sauce at ae Ie ee. . per ton 14750 Sea 
COFFEE— Bleaching powder, per ton . tt ee ; 
(Duty 6. 8. ae ; 
ss kevin, teen) Poe on owen BS Wetec * * Sem 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt. 3 . ja sg tener os date suet 8 > perlb, © 7% 
good ...... 2 0 American...... perib, 4 Nitrate per Fine hard Para per ib. 0 7} 
Costa Rica, med. to good 45 : 3 : eee fet bina on Potash are . ; 0 4 
Kenya, medium............ 42 0 60 0 G's cee, ae Sode Bieasb. bar owt 0 9 1 9 SHELLAC— os 
EGGS— a wm bt és Sdonawet Ginger tin £18 10 Te. 5 
English ............ per Livonian ZK ...... per 
Danish ...............ceeceee: Pernau HD.................. 66 0 CEMENT, best id. SHELLS— . £6 
aitidile ren Slanets Medium...ist sort 78 0 79 0 area, jute cd weit 2, 108 W. Aust. M.o.-P. ,, $10 4% 
—Oranges— credited or 
Jatia. jdecniheoenss boxes 70 12 0 #=HEMP— Paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- T. a s. 4. 
-» boxes 8 0 15 6 Italian P.C. er ton 69 London town...percwt. 20 0 
Lemons, Melaga...cases 7 0 7 9 Manilla, Dec.-Feb.“J2"” 30 0 4-ton loads and upwards 42'- per ton ; 
. Sicilian. boxes 9 0 12 6 Sisal, African ............... 19 21 0 1 and up to 4-ton loads 44'- perton TIWBER— fe Ga 
Apples : Amer (var) bei 18 0 23 ¢ cs cy Swedich w/o3 2© ... per etd. 3 8 8 
»  Austratian......... Ratve tot mia per ton S.D Straits of, per ton fais Con'ha Daa . th 
Valencia, case............ 18 © 20 © Dec. we 19/5 ee ee i ne load 11 0 0 
Egyptian, bags seitemenes Dawes 93 cit” Dandso _— Camphor— s. ad. 6. d, a sJicitaesepatiiail Der at, 85 8 8 
Almeria, barrels 10 0 25 0 JOD. ceceeeeereesors £18/7/6 Japan, refined...perib. 2 4 ea perload 27 8 . 
a. Ipecacuanha ...... perib. 8 8 Honduras Mahg. logs ...c. ft. 0 +e 
” Africas ... SILK— ad ead African ” » ° ; 
Jaffa eseeeee 6 6 10 0 Camtom sccrrceeecesne perlb. 7 9 awIDEs— Amer. Oak Boards ret = 888 
TE cocscestapabennscnsenee nom. salted—Australian i thle ” j 
Irish, finest bladders. 70 0 75 0 Japan 7" $673 Ib. 0 aglish Oak Planks ...... 068. 
DS, -..ccerseeee percwt. 51 0 53 0 tatlen—caw, &. Wien” 86 79 West Indian pee 0 3 3 it ae tee . 0 “7 
¥ These pricce are for fuel off for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road wehiclee—~and do not inctode the Goverament tax. 
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» Cuban Cen 96 Cen Cents Cen Cents 
“St kvm peeeee S17 Se Say St 
Cotton, spot, per Ib. 12-83 8-04 8-29 

» oe a 4 415k 

per iiiinicecksatioiane, , Oi i 

. ra oe 16 
m Scaslimaals ssussensserseserssesee 104 116 116 4 
' ma er Ib iene 11-50 9-573 9-65 9°28 % 
(a) Copper, ‘ 10-05 
Tivcostcivacceccosecees 11°92 9-80 9-87} . 
af rai Hat ae a 5:50 $00 fe 
ee orem ‘ 5.00 5-00 4: ‘ 
5-0 Ta hawk en 6 Ee SS 42:00 





(a) Nominal 
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